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HarrPerR’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
AND BAZAR. 

MAC 
BAZAR 


INE. HARPER’ 


Wil ye Sent for year to 


LY contains more reading matter than 
1 average t ) ne. ‘The most 
popular authors of England and Amer 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a jo rnal of choice reading, com 
bined with art ittract 3 of 1 
very highest or I leave every com 
] tor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the w rid. 
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rer With Vum f HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY ur TeaAadETS Whi Fe ive gratuitously an inter- 


EIGHT-PAGI UPPLEMI ¥ 
tallments of “ PHINEAS REDUX,” éy ANTH y 
TI E, and rHE PARI ‘ ] ) 
Ly 

f I AGES LEM nt 
at wus with the next Number H 
PEI W EEKLY 


BOLTING. 
ir 1803 a Senator of the United 


N the yé 
States to succeed Governor MorrI was 


elected in this Stat Phe Republicans, o1 
Jetlersonians, were In power! ind held a cau 
cus which nominated Mr. JouN WOODWORTH, 
of Rensselaer County Some of the Jette 
sonians, however, were dissatisfied, and upon 
the joint ballot of the two houses of the 
Legislature they united with the Federal 
ists, and elected General THEODORUS BAILEY, 
of Dutches vyho rece ed hitty-1 te 

while Mr. Woopwortu obtained but fifty 
sevel There was great dissa faction with 
he action of those who “ boited” the nom 
ination. It was declared that a caucus nom 


ination binds in honor all who take part in 
it; that if 
be such as a man can not sustain, he must 


stay away; that the 


the caucus action will probabiy 
very object of a caucus 
is to allow the opinion of the majority of the 
party to prevail. This is undoubtedly the 
usual view. It is the one which General 
BuTLER tried to compel the Mas 
Convention to take, and which the Re 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE sturd 
Is it correct ? 


A party is a voluntary association of citi 


whusetts 


ly opposed 


zens who agree in thei pen ral views of 
public policy. Its or ranization 1 wholly 
one of good understandi: Those who unite 
in it elect committees, hold caucuses and 
conventions, nominate and support candi 
date They regard the party with its con 


ditions as the best method of 
they 


valuable 


practic ible 
securing the political measures which 
approve. It is a convenient and 
machine, lor the common good it is unde 


stood that the members will sacrifice mere 
personal preferences in candidates, and in 
different and minor points in measures. But 
the limit of 


Sth h sacrifice is obvious It 


does not include their action as moral, hon 
orable 


is their 


and self-respecting men. The 
their 
. candidate 


party 


servant, not master. Conse 


quently, if whom 


members of the party consider to be a bad 


is nominated 


or dangerous man, they may justly refuse to 


support him upon two grounds: one, that 
the election of sudh aman would both threat 
en the public welfare and demoralize the 
public conscience; and the other, that his 
nomination shake 


rhe same 


would properly 


party. 


public 
kind of 
reason would justify opposition to improper 


confidence ia the 


or dishone st legislative measures proposed 
by the Chis opposition is the un- 
questionable right and the plain duty of 
every honorable supporter of the party. Are 
that right and that duty different if he has 
been a member of the party caucus or con- 


party. 


vention which proposed the measure or nom 
inated the candidate? Why should he be 
honorably “bound” in the latter case to 
maintain an action which in the former he is 
inorally and therefore honorably bound to 
Oppose ? 

A caucus or a convention is me rely a con- 
ference of delegates of the party to deter- 
mine how the organization may at the par- 
ticular time and under the existing cireum- 
stances best procure its ends. If it is not a 
conference of delegates honestly elected, no 
one will contend that its members are bound 


| to respect its action. 


If it be honestly elect- 
ed, no delegate ought to decline to attend 
merely because he fears or suspects that its 
It is his plain 
caty to spare no effort to influence wisely 
He can not right- 
fully surrender his opportunity to prevent 
If he 


knows that his legislative party caucus will 


action will be pernicious. 
the action of the party. 
an enormous and fatal party blunder. 


possibly or probably propose a huge theft 
upon the public treasury, let him, as a party 
man as well as an honest man, warn his as- 
sociates that neither he nor any other mem 
ber of the party can honorably support it. If 
his party convention 18 in danger of noml- 
nating candidates who can neither be re- 
spected nor trusted, let him in the name of 
decem y and of the party do what he can to 
and 
vote 


prevent that result in the convention ; 
should he fail there, let 
them. rhe 
what the party ought to do. 


him openly 


convention considers 
If it 
that the party should do what any delegat 


against 
decides 
is he bound 


believes to be wrong, honorably 


to do a dishonorable thing ? 

No, says the objector; but he should leave 
the party. Yes, when he is satisfied that the 
party ratifies the action, but not before, and 
not until he has tried to pe rsuade it not to 
ratil 
reauy wrest 


He will not believe the ship to be al 
ked because there is a gale blow- 
ing. He need not assume that the caucus un 
der such circumstances really speaks for the 
party. A 


valuable to surrender 


party organization is much too 


upon the first sum 
mons of a salary grabber, for instance. It 
fight. 


dishonorable measure has not conquered a 


is worth a A dangerous man or a 


party because it has captured a caucus 
a Congress. If the Re 


publican Convention of New York should by 


or a convention or 


a& majority vote ever nominate for Govern 
or a man who advocated repudiation, who 
had led what the people consider a theft of 
the public money, Whose whole politic ai tone 
and character were debasing and dangerous, 
that there 


enough in the convention to appeal to thi 


we trust would be Re public ins 


party by another Republican nomination, 


and who would not be afraid of being called 
If the Republican oriflamme of New 
should ever be trailed in the mud by 


traitors. 
York 
those who carry it, some better soldier in the 
ranks would wave his handkerchief aloft, and 
comrades from the 
Che the ory that ev 


rally his mire. 
ery party man who par 


ticipates in @ caucus or convention Is bound 


to support its action presupposes that such 
an assembly will never do any thing that 
ought to be opposed by the party, o1 that 
may uot decently be supported by it. Un 


less that can be established, it is impossible 
All that can fairly 
be claimed or expected is that when mem 


bers of the 


to prove the obligation. 


same party 


knowing themselves to be 


unite In a caucus, 


honestly present, 


they shall be bound by the decision, wheth 
er as to menu or measures, if it does not seem 
to them necessarily inj to the publi 


interest. But no member has lost the pri 


because he has tried to 


And 


he takes his appeal to the party, leaving it 


of doing right 


lew 


persuade the others not to do wrong. 


only when he is persuaded that it has ceased 
to be the organization by which the welfare 
of the 


Chere is 


country is best to be served. 

a time in the history of every 
party 
for the ascendency 


long-dominant when a contest arises 
its better and 
When that time arrives i 


the Republican ranks, let us who believe it 


between 


worse elements, 


to be the party of the industry, intelligence, 
and conscience of the country refuse with 
out a resolute struggle at every point to sur- 
render it to a control would 

from it those who sincerely hold the princi- 
ples upon which it was founded. 


which drive 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

CIRCUMSTANCES have thrown upon Gen- 
eral GRANT one of the most important and 
infrequent duties of his office, the nomina- 
tion of the head of one of the three great 
departments of the government, the Chief 
Justice of the United States. The decorous 
attitude of the press upon this subject has 
been remarked. It part to 
the knowledge that the office can not safely 
be treated as a political position merely, 


is due in la 


ree 
tS 


and that in its nature it is an appointment 
which should be made only upon absolute 
and generally recognized merit and fitness. 
The Chief Justice only an 
upright man and a good lawyer, he should 
be also a man of the judicial mind, and he 


should be not 


should be generally known to the country. 
His political views also should be as decided 
as those of JAY and MARSHALL were—as, in- 
deed, those of every able American who is 
fitted for the position must be. 

It is, of course, a natural and just expec- 
tation that the man who is raised to so great 
and permanent a place in the government 
will find all his powers engaged and his am- 
bition fully satisfied with the proper duties 
of his office. This was undoubtedly the 
case with the earlier Chief Justices. For 
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although MARSHALL had been Secretary of 
State and a party leader, political regrets 
and aspirations perished as he seated him 
self upon the bench; and although Jay, 
while still Chief Justice, 
INGTON to negotiate a treaty with England, 
and left the head of the judiciary of the 
United States to become Governor of New 
York, there was no suspicion that he had 
sought the office, or that he assumed it ex- 
cept for the patriotic The 
two later Chief Justices, TANEY and CHASE, 


was sent by WASH- 


most reasons, 
were undoubtedly appointed, the former by 
JACKSON, and the latter by LINCOLN, for po- 
TANEY certainly had 
not forgotten politics in his Drep Scort 


litical considerations. 
ta ; and CHASE was notoriously con- 
sumed with hope s of the Presidency. 

rhere is no reason to doubt that the Pres- 
ident is fully aware of the 
responsibility it 


and that he wi 


obiter dic 


gravity of his 
1 making the appointment, 
| seek to nominate a Chief 
Justice who will seem to the country worthy 
of the 


men trom 


position, There are, 


indeed, ve ry few 
whom the selection can properly 
be made. There are many men in public 
life who are lawyers, but there are not many 
great lawyers who are also wide ly known in 
publie life. And it is from these last 


the Chief Justice must be 


that 
taken, if among 
found also the one who com- 
bines the other desirable qualitic 8. We do 
not be 


them can be 


lieve either that the office will be made 


merely a reward for party zeal, or that some 


one quite unknown to the country will be 
appointed. The President’s own character 


and renown, and the good name of his ad 


ministration, as he undoubtedly understands, 
are concerned in the matter. Nor has he 
hitherto faiied to rise to such opportunities, 
The appointment of Commissioners to nego- 
tiate the Treaty of Washir 


representative 


gton, and of the 


and counsel of the 


govern- 
ment at Geneva, showed him upon great oc 
Caslons superior to all but the most patriotic 
und becoming considerations, 
1 justify the « xpectation that the new 


daents 
Justice will be 


Such prece 


Chief whom his great 


welcomed 


one 
predecessors would have gladly 
to their seat. 


SPAIN AND CASTELAR. 

Ir is a curious fact that the representa 
tive republican in Spain, EMILio CASTELAR, 
consented to take the head of the govern- 
ment only condition of being made 
Dictator ; 


ment, can be 


upon 


and that the re public , in his judg- 


saved only by means of an ab 


solute cde potism. 
purity and devoted patriotism there can be 


no doubt. He 


Of CASTELAR’S personal 


is also a thorough student of 
political history and a republican enthusiast 
Whether also he is a political thinker may 
perhaps be doubted. But the 
of papers upon republicanism in 
which he has been contributing to Harper's 


Vagazine show, at 


glowing series 
Europe 
least, that be perceives 
the fatal defect of the old French repub 
h Saxon eves the t 


sees Wi 


popular and free government. 
which the 


conferred upon him, the one sen 


Yet as he a 
Cortes has 


umes the authority 
ment which he forcibly states and urgent 
y repeats is the very cry of the reaction in 
Order maintained. It is 
rue. It isthe primary condition of progress 
War 


saw it has come to mean that peace must be 


l 
France must be 
t 


and of efficient government. But since 
preserved by suspending the guarantees of 
freedom. 


Spanish polities are always obscure, and 
The audac 


republican sentiment is evident 


they are clouded. 


ity of the 


how espe ially 


enough, but its numerical, moral, and intel 


force is not clear. 


ligent The European 
governments are so centralized that a mi 
nority of the Assembly, sustained by a mob 
of the capital, can impose its will as a form 
of government upon the whole country. In 
Paris, three years ago, it was the mob of the 
capital alone that first dictated the republic 
to the Assembly. 


of most European republicans the republic 


Moreover, in 


is a vague sentiment, not an intelligibly or- 


dered system. Those who are known to us 


as leading republicans, pure and noble in 


character. and of most devoted and unselfish 


life, as they often are, are rather figures of 


passionate enthusiasm than of sagacious 


statesmanship. What would MAzzIN1, or 
Lours BLANC, or Victor HuGo have done 
in the Continental Congress or in the 


Constitutional Convention? What 
WASHINGTON, Or MADISON, or JAY, or SAM 
ADAMS have thought of Spain to-day ? 
Undoubtedly a people in which the Anglo- 
Saxon race predominates is unjust in its po- 


would 


lan- 
guage of passion and enthusiasm, which is 


litical judgments of other races. The 


natural to the Latin people, as they are call- 
ed, seems to us Americans to show superti- 
Those 
among us who have read CASTELAR’S speech 


cial feeling and practical incapacity 


upon accepting the Presidency of the Cortes 
have probably sighed with wonder whether 
so fluent and brilliant a rhetorician can pos- 


sibly have the organizing and energizing | 


the minds | 


qualities which his country now requires : 
and we remember that the last great South- 
ern European statesman, Cavour. had tl 
silence as well as the 
race. 


18 
Sagacity of a cooler 
Let us not forget that CASTELAR } 


143 
to deal not only with immense 


ignorance 
and superstition, with kingeraft and priest- 
craft, but with crude social theories 
thusiasms. 


and e1 
His problem is not po tical 
While his right hand n ust 
smite the Carlists, his left must reach the 
Communists. Meanwhile the 


insubordinate, and in 


only, but social. 


army is half 
large parts of the 
country disorder paralyzes industry No 
foreign government, exce pt ours, offers } 
sympathy, and our sympathy is but a word 
for we are not free from tuat serious do bt 
which fills the mind of every politica 
server. 


L Ob- 


“The difficulty in Spain,” 
shrewdest 


said one of t] 
statesmen, 
had lived in the 
terms with 


two years ago, who 


country 


its chief 


upon fan I 


p iblic men, and 


) 
plainly foresaw the fall of AMADEUS before 
he entered the palace “the difficult in 


Spain is that there are only third-1 
And the 
dicts deepening anarchy, and the n on 
horseback. It is a prospect. Yet 
those who think that the men of the Cont 
nental Congress and of our Revolution w 


have re adily 


there.” same st 


gloomy 


managed the n 


member that they ne 


itter shoul 
ver confronted a pre 


lem so perplexing as that of CASTELAR, and 


that, with all the simplicity of their ta 
ind all their advantages, their struggle was 
long and often doubtful. And sure 

brave men in Spain who honestly aim to lift 
their country out of the mire of ignorar 
and superstition, of political and spir l 
slavery, in which it has lain so long, will at 


least have the warmest wishes and sympa 


thy of all lovers of free governme nt. 


5 


AN ALERT ENEMY. 
THE experiment of the 


public 


Roman Catholic 
schools in the city is interestiz 
showing the character of the sectarian hos- 
tility to the public 


school system, which is 
becoming more and more developed and or 
That hostility Is represented and 


led by the Roman Catholic clergy. rheir 


ganized. 


purpose is plainly declared, and their reasons 
are stoutly asserted. And as their tenacity 
is constant, that purpose must be incessant 

exposed, and those reasons steadily refuted. 
This Roman policy must be thoroughly u 

derstood if its projects are to be defeated 
Roman Catholic politics in this country havs 
a great advantage in this, that they can 1 

be discussed without that appearance of mix 
ing religion with politics which is peculiar 
ly distasteful to the American 
is opposed to American political principles 
for the Weekly to eX 
the political designs of the 


mind, as it 


Thus it is impossible 


pose Roma 


priesthood in caricature and cartoon wit! 
out seeming to ridicule the religious faith 


of a class of the communit‘ This is be 


cause priests can be i torially re prese nted 
as such only by their robes Phe Pope can 


be known in a only by his triple 


crown; and if you would depict priests at 


pu ture 


tacking the schools, you must draw them as 
ministers of religion. 

This is an advantage of which, as of ev 
ery advantage, such opponents are swift and 
cunning to make Why, they ask, in 
this country, which equally protects the pro 


use. 
fessors of all religious faiths, should the cle 
ridiculed? The 
The cle rgv of no Church 
are ridiculed as clerqy rhey are 


gy of one Church alone be 
reply is conclusive. 
ridiculed 
only as politicians, who in this country have 
no immunity trom criticism or caricature. 
And when any body of politicians, whether 
priests or laymen, undertake to assault and 
destroy the publi school system, they may 
justly expect, as they will heartily deserve 
the most merciless ridicule and relentless 
opposition and exposure. 

The spirit of our political system and the 
laws themselves recognize no religious sects. 
The state and the church are absolutely sep- 
arated. The therefore, supported 
by the public money, are in theory unsecta- 
But the Roman priesthood complain 


that the schools are 


schools, 


rian. 
in fact sectarian, and in 
that they ought to 
is that the schools 


the same breath allege 
be. Their real « omplaint 
are what they call “ that is to say, 
that they furnish no direct religious instruc- 
tion. Yet as the Bible is sometimes read in 
them as a text-book, the priests insist that, 
being the Protestant version, it is sectaria 

and that the Roman Catholic 
therefore forced by 
support sectarian 
which they abhor. If it is suggested 
to them that the mere reading of the Prot 
estant version of the Bible is not sectarian 
instruction, they reply that it is a religious 
book in a unfavorable to their 
Church. If, then, they are asked whether 
the removal of the Bible as a text-book from 
the schools would remove their host ty, 
they reply, with holy horror, “ Certainly not ; 


? 


godless” 


tax-payers are 
the State not only to 
schools, but schools of a 


sect 


version 
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’ Ex-Governor BULLOCK n exe | madk @ Vigorol ttack on the ket i t red f t certificate ’ 
e | ( t e | forced a . lt } i t i 
ral « I S i ‘ i FOREIGN NEWS 
? Does Dp t - | of operat ‘ fident | 
ti f conld } e been t ded ) l ] l t 
‘ aa rt ot © me 1 | 1 t t ~ I * : 
nent? 7 7 Chur mort ( A 
em, « in »~t 1} Co. had be ‘ f . 
I And if t in « ‘ ‘ f l ! 
ent to he f le ty N rn | ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ole f, hanes , at y 
8 f1 ! If ¢ } rout Ss ~ ed a furth f f 
i i rejects | { ni nit r t i t I . : 
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‘ > It . } | } r 
f f } erv- | { M . FLL. a : . 
\ f * tor ‘ I f f e 
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t every where in t country, and | worst was over. But the failure of Fisk & | was determined to © ab ONCE FLV, ‘. tAt 1 on the Ist of J : 
t t pointed by the President | Hat H, announced on Friday morning, gave in loan certificates. T! AVing anks also | perfect L 
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red from an inner 


AN AUDIENCE AT THE VATICAN 


companied by a few prelates in black and pur- 

A tapy correspondent thus describes this | ple. He immediately began his round of the 
ne In company wit out ndred oth- | room, stopping to speak to every body at more 

er | ho were to be presented to the Pope, | or less length, and giving his ring to be kissed 
I was ushered, by an attendant clad from head to | Many, both men and women, were moved to tears 


»a long room, at one | One lady, cl sping hei hands, cried, * Le 


end of which is the Pope's chair, under a canopy. | Holy Father!’ while her companio 


\ I 7 


idl, 
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All the Jadies wore the black dress and veil which hand, loath to let it go. The art student, 

le riqueur on these occ ms; the gentlemen | ing and smiling, asked for the be 
who are not in uniform app in evening dress, | drawing, afte 
with t 


nediction of his 

hich the P¢ pe p itted him 
and went on his way. Presently 
came the turn of a lady with a petition. She 
pleaded passionately, with sobs and groans, but 
the Holy Father was unable to grant her prayer, 
and there was a little scene, which 


e exception of gloves, which ar 
by any body Many people brought 
to be ble ssed, as also boxes full of ro 
an art student brought his 
purpose, 


>not worn 

‘ruciixes 
aden, and 
for the same 
Presently the Pope, in a white cassock 


drawing 


agitated the 


HARPER'S 


apartment, 


0k at me, 


h retained bis 


blush- | English 
| He was exc 
of the 
I have ever set 
who 
spoken to 
three 
party, 


WEEKLY. 


Pope and inereased his evident 
length, his round completed, he 
without help, 
his chair, 


fatigue. At 
ascended, not 
the steps of the dais whereon stands 
and, being seated, he con luded the au- 
by addressing us all in a few simple and 
touching words.” 

We may mention in this connection that re- 
cently the Pope gave an audience to a party of 


dience 
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Sy 
families, and all who belong to you 
return safely to your native country ! 
lowed the apostolic benediction in Latin, 


Since the accom lishment of Italia) 


May You 
T hen fol. 


unity and 


the occupation of Rome as the capital ; f the» 

1 ; ia- 
tion, the Pope has not appeared outside the walls 
of the Vatican, where he holds reception. like 

c@ ay 
> «1 sovereign, who lives he “ ' 
exiled ereign, ) lives in the h pe of com. 
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excursionists, twenty-one in number 
eedingly gracious, spoke to ea h one 
ind walk bout s tively as 
n him,” savs an Englis b vest nt 
accompanied the visitors. After he had 
all individually he drew back two or 


yards, so as to take in a view of the whole 
and said, ‘* Now I shall bless you all, your 


re to his own again.” Thousands of devout 
Catholics from all parts of the worl pair 
thither to ] him homage ; , 3 
offer him con om lence, and to crave his bies~ 
ing. While to the world at large the unity 0 


Italy aaa to 
shaken, he still clings to 


be too firmly established to be 
the belief that the Pap@ 


| temporalities will soon be restored 
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7 Te OYPpMoora | are right,’ answered M. Avcero, and slyly tak- ( e of bye ] ( { ft t ni] te ‘ 
FLORENTINE SKETCHES. »ing up a handful of marble dust, he ran wy e | f t d tl my | , fr } f+) f oe 
Cuarces Dickens, in his charming Pictures | ladder, pretending to knock away the marble, came ti ect of d ' i oe ay 
from Italy, under the heading of ‘* The Lions and letting merely the dust fall he had in his the } ence Th | . at « a 
of Florence,” says: ‘‘ The finest work of art | hand. ‘ Now, what do you think?’ ‘Oh,’ said \c n 1 \rt por it ter ( t fifty feet 
that decorates the piazza is the colossal statue | Sopertnt, ‘ you have given him life for the ption of “ D ‘ ny f “pags F » dine Silane 
of Davip by Micuaget ANGELO, who executed | Any one who has visited Florence within the July last eat s ' f . { p Vy, om the toh 
it, when he was twenty-nine years old, from a last two years may remember the disappoint ‘ y. | | en hou . 
block of marble that had been already spoiled by | ment it has been to find this noble statue boxed or Cs iere Di Fannis 1 é ( the stat I been it during 
an inferior sculptor. Vasart writes that when | up, or rather housed in, with planks. ‘The fact | liere Porra. It 1 mar { past lo thes | li 
Micnart ANGELO was finishing this statue, pre is that the guardians of Florentine relics of art | | 1 l . 
ious to its being uncovered, Pierro Soperint, | and antiquity, finding that this grand work was | springs, . 
vho was Gonfaloniere or Mayor of Florence, | in great danger from the action of the weather, | the effect of jarrir Ihe t ( t fiftes I ea 
came to pay him a visit. MicwarLt Anoeto, | had decided to remove it to some place of safety feet high, a f the n é portion ‘ f villa i Hmam 
half in fun, asked him his opinion. ‘I think,’ | and shelter. It is said that the difficulty of de though | me it } hes het | ’ PowErRs | ming 
said Sopertnt, ‘that the nose is toolarge.’ ‘You ! ciding on its future resting-place has been the too large; yet this may f the treatment | ] ft bs of } , ide the 
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| is I I ] 
t f I I m I 
} Gy this , 7; tu hundred 
left } yra ' t - 
I it i Cie Y may want 
| k God. I do owe a in t 
\ I | f I I i rT 
Vv, a ire-! I i tl l 
e more t I have got 
M 1 I vat I eis yours You 
I I 1 1 this ¢ tage for 
‘ r t . } . 
i rf a . ! 
‘ iT b 
G t lik but t are 


- ld 
uld i ld 
i I to it ir pay You 
t } if rif i nt 
eb uecu ed " 
{ » WN An ve thou f 
| ' t bye f ¢ 1 } ) 
el 1 ( ) I tim ! I l 
. . t tarve I ‘ cand 
in tl the I im mn 
I a | la ur I I ill 
b und 1 tw ind I ’ v1 the t 
ta I urs a m m f i is 
‘ li " aes oem ae F 
D ar G g sobbed t old man, 
“cy ‘ » altern e but to t Id t 
‘ for 1 f, but ir poor mother I could 
1 ee her f want. or to the k.} 
God bl you, my | f i hearted 
A week af the above conversation George 
A ta k | lepartu 





1 s hobby, and what he 
excelled in, was shooting: a deadly shot. And 
} reaking of dogs was simply perfection 
Ile was once asked to shoot for a friend at ont 
of gun clubs in L lon. 
What!” he indignantly answered—‘‘I go in 
f such a < concern as that?—sport I 
won't call it I am no dove slaughterer 





but if you like to make a match at grouse or 


ge, commence at six and walk till six, I'm 





ir man, and will do my best for you 
rhe old gentle 


when he left 


man and his wife were lonely 





em without saying 
where he was going to; they kne w how aeter 
mined and resolute he was when he had set his 
lon any thing; they therefore waited nervy 
y till they heard from him. 

At last the impatiently expected letter came— 
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£ la 3 i 
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** Now Y t l 
it I am d to k 0 
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something ( I vy 
keey i longer 
We ! l the fact 1 
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| ~T h 1 
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es at Pari the B Boul 





ld } I am ¢ g 
+} t I spe , 
N t not 1 I ha 
moor » 1 


make rt for 1 no f 
i Ile t me he 1 
] has se in 
treat | th the ve . 
ideration, and b I met 
it t that ! I re 


18 ) sunt er Lippe ing t tl 
be falling in love with th ul 
| 
(ret alon you saucy girl, al 
rattle-trap e are leaving he 


August five days hence N 
for I must be off to my offic 
George Armyt ige Was very < 
| little cottage, which was sweetly 
wanted his cob ' 
sporting paraphernalia 
Look 
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Moors, rented | him He is an only child, and we shall be | content 
He h id never please 1 to give him some amusement Are you at night, they se 
id not vet come | farming in Scotland ? She hardly knew what The ever 


lInded } noe 
ijuded saving [ 





army agent 








uiy-like pel n l€ ied l i n 
children of t 14t 15th of n 
ft m | On t gm tage took | Well, I 


I i ere s 7 r ¢ el. ‘ ¢ | ° I 
but Dora As I I u I | a 
eart it ina ~ G . 
. } to M ete ‘ 
f é i] f ges It I m 
eve hi é i f sow 
] ‘ he x ¢ I € ing 
| } t n r ' 
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s, I think w ¢ | 
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I New t luge ’ i \ I 
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i must a { I M 
} I | f \ 
tod } f M G \ 
me t | I ild 1 I , f keene 
1 i 1 I 1 r ] 
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if i h I f t S rf ) 
I moor | to A é } 
fina ‘ F rt f - re 
ng I know f k 
My ¢ lJ F \ 


158 . , . . . I * 
ie I ( () mi | g if 
] \\ " } € € ne ¢ 
mantl ( t nk i M t Ke 
1c I si t Spa ad b gare ! 
3 le Keeper I I (if $ ] g I I r 
I llect all your I ) i it perl | | 
e on the O6tl { f my I 
v, good-by both l I ed, | gt mes 1 ‘ 
| t | € Phank c I I 
omfortable in his | Sir; I ! kin I manag ! : 
pre He had | cigar, 1 | garette; for I have é 

















ng over his paper one morning cal | le remarked her u **You must not rhe ¢ 
} on the following among the advertisements } mm 1] sil sne sort [ ! us ove 
TT HE parents of a 5 ing gentleman sevent on hese are good cigars of yours; v« 
} of age, who wishes to he at te tir nit l ad wis t I 
oe : $- s Coy 1 J I fa ‘V< the re good de me a N 
¢ yard t R , prese { em whe I i Vice 
- o man fa i ) A 7 ing man ke you, S r i 
r Scotla pre A F. I tl! ‘ é said the man, speak est Y 
2 4 ta ha 
Ce not er t ] } 4 1 Indeed was ; but circumstances mpell ] 
n i Valise, | vas ¢ } t ' 1 few I t ! ist, t s I had got n n 
minutes, but before uti } ld | 1 But tl if fault of mine, thoug G 
be back on tl i ‘ day f 1 ! iw ti gentiematlr I b I S I 
A he first I I ‘ i tel im to t at hin I} if { : I 
| P., saying he wou e at | 1M as quick the sank 
} as rail would bring him ] done, he tool \ said the other I heard of i B 
| the next train for that pla On a ! You we ire-holder, I presume I \ 
quickly made his way to Square ] N ] , 1 was t; but my fathe ! I 
| was a large, handsome house, and I wa It I I I Sir, was I f 
quire a second glance to see that those wl j ed es ‘ H m t I 1d N I 
habited it had means. A footman in livery an given his parents nearly all he } he sat dow 
swered the door, and Armytage was shown into *T hope remarked the | . i | i e | 
a large end luxuriously furnished morning-room still t 1 ! ] é é Id 
**] have received your telegram, Mr. Army root | mon peck 
| tage,” said a handsome-looking woman of about ; | have something that w pv all | sit by1 J 
forty, on entering the room. ‘‘ My t is mad | my time. I have done m better t f | e@ st t 
| on shooting and fishing His father is unfortu- | remained in the army m ga 
nately confined to his room by an accident; is A general conversation then ensued. George | lies and a] 
anxious he should be gratified, for he has work found them very nice, unaffected people As for | riding anothe 
| ed hard at his studies, and we wish to indulge | Dora, she chatted and laugh vay to he G es 
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proa ot up, and was waiting to help | Dora and I will join you. So you must let us her witha kv-and-wate I have | nd ’ how os a diel M, 
her sit down in your littie room ft y 1 are ready the sume med ne aw gy r t ' Arn F ’ . VW nu Mr 
1ytage, this is a surprise,” she ** With all my heart, if Miss Clinton will s “ey good. t iwwhtful { fn id the 4 
- ‘*T little thought, when we | far honor me. And he took them into ! mar ‘*] can never suff ntly thank v \ rt ’ . I — atin tie 
, we should meet again so | sanctorum N t ‘ te 
me le has had good sport | _** What a little bijou of a place!” exclaimed | cutting him short Let ga tHe salmon \rn John Dives, a 
nton. Look here,’’ point Dora, as she entered. ‘* But it is not fair of | A good eighteen pout e unhook king seat Siete a 
aid out in a bit of s! : us. You are going to dinner, not g the t ile fron f I thought he w T as tena Mr ¢ 
~ 4¢Come here, Dora, and jown am too | ble laid 1 that N Mr. Dives, for fx ; ‘ 
¢ to get u exclaimed her uncle “You | **Only luncheon, Miss Clinton, which I hope gars that y ke mu 
5 see Armytage shoot. Right and left, ev- | you and Mr. Dives w 1 us it Cold grouse ] ur Dora made her apy . me 1K 
F Never misses. And his dogs! look pie and a York ul Ar I t k Il ca c “ ef m nig 
the beautie they are perfection I never rake up a bottle of Champagne You and Pe ist come and d t I ha ‘ , Wha . 
o i myself so thorou before. But give | The de you can, Armytage! Well, I | A g I t i so does Dora ' ‘es 
me § hing to drink. I am nearly choked | must say you have a very pret f t W —_ 
. chirat And I « not think I could e y any Of cou I t I am su I The fa 
A merry party they were. Dives isted on | better é Dive , 
sarge lunching h the rhe g s. t | Having lunched, they started on tl f \ M ( n, so t \ Mr. D 
“ ae j (for Sandy is quick he keep- | expe lhe water that went wv l 5 em at t F ‘ I love ' ; 
er was no common man, but a gentleman, and | was good, and famous for saim rhere were ir 
treated and spoke to him at lingly | many large, deep } such a almor l sals A rs rise was ¥ g Dora and . I ha thing 
n-fisher | Taking a t that nt re NM Cr } I 
y ¥ er, t I ed at ek more 
Dy gad. ¢ I ‘ t j | ’ 
1 al set | ! p wv 4 fort A A tas ' 
t € 1 happe ) 
“ hk ’ VW ] it ; ' ; 
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} eavy on = ‘ gh t k H elf. ¢ ‘ | 
N Mr. Dives,” said George you must | ™ eheis. H I k i f ; ah , 
t t game is e sent; and | rushes, or I ] i Il 
ee it packed and dispatched in the cart | thread. ‘There he goes aga 2 
t , | another rusl I ‘ 
I give ¥ a list, Armytage, when I | for e. wi } 1 k sent ; 
get to y i ge Your g Ss PacK It uy | D it 1 ( \ f } 
I , ed at G e's cottage, for they | some f f \ ‘ 
I Here D 4 I and-brand i, W g ‘ ( 
Mak uste, Art igre f us he left; | went, w k 
‘ ha } 1 tod leep wat 
ArT ge Na n rea na h way to (seors t sward - 
( | und } ; | 
I am so glad to see you again, Mr. Army- | fish on t George 1 bi 
tag 1id Mrs. Dives ing forward to wel | J D ra ; 
< essed gy man » looked | cl s b () t ' 1) . 
Ke a Keepel a 8 I8 a Most agre ing t f ( ) 4 
S¢ tisa ¢ yssible for you Stay . , . } l , a 
to rema i m p John will | Arm s t g ‘ 
I ive 1 i 1 ye I ‘ hall all | i \ k fi t 
have et st itt ©} £ ‘ I Dive ] ] I ( 0 
°e much obliged to ¥y Mrs. Dives. | Her ess kept | { ‘ : ' 
At l Tel it be & I have | but t ream t P } Art ge, W ‘ 
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g keeper I k yw ot y 1 1 ter 1 less tim J I tl KW r k t 1) ' 
I pay | a 1} ! t, had he rf ; l) , rs : 
at of i 1 i Rn npanion of he ex r I he I eM , 
. | But , ( ) | 
I t right, Armytage ex med Dives strugg 1 to gras | | . P { . : 
1 just entered the room, and caught the ** Keep awa eam, 5 r" But 1 I ask 
last w I is as i I have | shallow twe ba N arra Mr. D 
; 1 ter from Crossman, Mary, sa | the gillie. A A I ( i bb 
he ’ a few ' I remembe to the pla ted | ; 1D ’ 4 , 
I i give 4 sort of Id t k v | George ick anf ‘ I t I ake ‘ r Vi x 
i t of a shot Sometimes he is | but dre g i y k é | erfe 1) 
’ t haughty 1 c uring im manne And } ho he must k he tou ‘ = look stterable ¢ . 
] t ca B W 1 u put g lah her i rr | esentiy tool in ' . ' , 
Keepe Armytage ¢ ; a An wi he t | t | \ 1 
lhe é f room in tl ttage ; and | b her weeping u she a dea full pert I 
! Phere is no better man | fa D Crossman. aft . , ' 
king t Miles. I have known him for O my Go e is dead!” exclaimed tl , Siow Arm wee 
dist: l it Dora { 
Dora 1 tered the ** She t i Mr. 1D af . : ‘ manent Vikki “ - 4 ’ " . 
: : : ‘ Nothing n i Sat ( ! He ‘ | ‘ 
A 1 to the col +} " , 
] i fl ng nin and a ¢ ’ ‘ 
] I h € s leased h the other here, Si e. 8 ha ne } ‘ ‘ | wa f . , pe 
the g m returned home d lighted taking I! | k l {i pocket he | . It 
witl Z her lips W LD flust anger I he | 
rhe ne j next they shot awav Ol where am I he exclaimed A m a } ! > 
a ty re his turn to bis ttage, found I remember all Dea I . . ' ; 
y = ; , Dd ir j { rr 
la s $ to see you Mr. Ar M wn darlir I moss I , ' 
mytag ald the haking | is with him have to thank A f } mis | 
is sO be h I have been looking at | Armytage had | } t 8. 2 ' i] ’ ) 
I i rf A ¢ y thing i | ng looked as if n yr had ened 1 } ‘ { , \ 
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i t ind rf c goto m m ir cl ¢ | L t bh ‘ ‘ . : G 
€ in rise a } t j ] he t I | P 1 | 
» | | ea nee t rem for ( t , ’ 
\ found pupil a tolera I for | 1 t tact And of ! hoe . i 
I i und the t et f ne at twelve | trembling he led her ( but a poor shot G , 
k i } first essa As th | | vy entiy me art ming Fe x 
é | ge they met Dives and | As there room f Mr. D by twelve } ( 
I f a walk he said I k It bet eM ( ‘ Mr. ¢ ‘ . 
84 t n ! aS ! t 1s I 1 i : } 
sh Q er t, Armytage Ue tr i ‘ \\ M A fs k ( 
) dear fellow } +} ‘ ‘ ' are , \ 
fternoon ?” When he arrived he found Dora wa ' be ‘ I am not returned tl Le i ls , , 
try and rise a salmon George's room, where a fire had been mad , \ G ’ is eve g , " , : on M 
f course George himself changed, and smoking ! he ‘ g t up tor t I t » at evul 
rt, my good fellow I pipe ** Come in, Sir, come in Miss Clintor Dive **T am tired t is no ! knows ¥ ‘ but she was *¥ High- 
have never secn a salmon caught in my uit is under old Margaret's care. She has just dosed sity to lave at it. lands. 
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AFTER a vacation of several months, a part of 
passed } an t Mr. Nast 
he per witl his accustomed vigor 
In addition to his new Almanac for 
his regular contributions to Harper's 
will soon ¢ he ] a rare treat 
u on Caricature and Caricaturist 
1 with extemporized sketches hose 
witnessed the facile and astonishing 
powers of d ightsmanship and the keen scin 
tillations of humor and fancy displayed by M1 
NAST at s il gatherings for the entertainment 
of friends, predict for him a great success in his 
I W 
Whe Governor MARSHALL JEWELL, our 
new minist to Russia, was in Paris recently, 
that ir paper, Figar ulluded 
**Ma yal of the Ame irmy 
remains t est ished, and no bet 
fill it ild be found Connecticu 
pinguid and popular g nat i 
The Lord Mayor of London is a 
tionary whom it sts « le ( Ww iy 
to ? H pres salary, de ed from 
pe l tes il it Bo.000 na t is pre ysed 
to ise Ul ‘ to 00,000 per annum 
Lo eI nto 1y add Di turtles and d 
pt & 310,000 1 talit mainly 
to commercial met nd | municipal 


HAL, of London, then stoppi: 
was the celebrated NEWMAN Haut 


mig } rot out of m So 


seldom see! t hou but ‘ ! tim 
m Ly t-ot-100 l I n th 
mounta in t 1 t e, with pencil 
and | tfolio in hand (w ket ng, at 
which h lept At vas found 
trudg brisk lressed in 
the pe ind t t of a tra er, and 
inter ‘ Su B vith | 
mira ta nd tact | " 1 permit no no 
1 of his con t to be n at the other ho 
tels or elsew! nor n eu ervice 
until half an hourafter the regular time for even 
ing service in tl village churches Then a 
BS ill ed th L i I ‘ tel l Win number 
in its spacious parlor, and listened to one of the 
most elcquent rm ever delivered in that 
region Pi 

The Govert General of Canada, Earl Dur 
FERIN nds, it 1 1 | mportant di 
patche \ from Quebec to 
Ottaw having secant mnfidence in the integrity 
of the Post-oflice off 

Senator Mot N has stated pu y that he 
has in his p na sition from prom 
nent capitalists in H ind t iild a four-track 
railroad from tl Atlant ist t me point 
in the Weat, | vaably Ind ipolis or Chicago 
by private capital, without asking aid from the 
general or any State government 

A rentleman who has been at Windsor, Ver 
mont, says that Mr. WILLIAM M. Evarts has hi 
country residence there He has bought several 
larg: old mansion-houses, and is the owner now 
of a considerable tract in the heart of the place 
He buys whatever is next to him that is offered 
for sale, and has already several homes of former 
residents in | iding a W 








ind those of 

neiwnvooring 

tl year Mr 

8 ww. Hi 

1 rtl no 

the atm nd 

I rath 

er erdor her l t | , f a 

cloudy da 1 of a stormy moot night the 
darkne may alm be f 

In tl Tien NE Dr. KENEALY’S 

BI h occupied teen days in delivery, and 

the cost of holding the surtad ng that time 

i ‘ 1 to have | S85. 000 In the longest 

and most important trial ever | Lin this coun 

try—that of ex-President JOHNSON on articles 

of imp hmen t entire t ) ed only 

two mor id three days nd the longest 

speech occupied le than three da The coun 

s fees in that notable ise Were nothing in com 


par mtot enormous i il 
to lawye in the TICHBORNE trial 


Mr. WittiaAmM M. Evarts, who i ment was 
the ablest delivered in the case, we have heard 
was only 810,000 

The F cing Posi is said to be owned in equal 
parts by Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and Mr 
IsAaAc HENDERSON, ninety-eight shares being 
d led betwe those g tlemet ind the two 
remaining share being held by the daughters 
of those gentiem 

Apam and Cuaries BLAck, of London, are 
about to publish the 1 t 1 n of the Ency 
clopedia Brita 1. the most extensive and val’ 
uable work of the kind pul ed in modern 
times It will require an outlay of a million 
of dollars rhe editor will | Mr. SPENCER 
saynes, Professor of “og in the University of 
St. Andrews . 


M. RocHEFORT appears t 


ted 


keenly his sit Lior y ra 

Cale tin company with it {1 Ww 
Communists o ery unclean and natt tive 
ippearan iH said to ha ren | | 
looked upon t ! \ I have always oO 
cated ejuality, and now | have got it 

Speal f tl ite Lewis Tappan, Henry 

B. STANTON says, naively, as to his moral daring. 
"Indeed, if vou wanted to draw largely upon 
he energies and purse of Mr. TAPPAN in sup 
port « in er rprise 1 you need do was to 
first satisfy him that it was clearly right, and 
then that it was very unpopular.’ 

CHARLES MATHEWS in luck. Recently, 
in Australia, he met an old gentleman who had 
gone thither in search of health, to whom he did 
some kindly acts Subsequently, in traveling 
he met the old gentleman again, and finding him 
very ill indeed, made him the object of more at 


tention than ever At last the old man died, 
and from his will it appears that he has left Mr. 
CHARLES MATHEWS an annuity of $2500. 

In the Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge 
is given a humorous and sensible criticism of 
the heart-rending love-scenes witnessed in the 
agony parts of the opera: “ But, oh!” writes 
phe, “‘how comical it is to see those opera 
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ithout a particle of love, grief, or any 





other emotion in their faces, evidently full of 
their son i bit of their middle-aged or 
unpretty sweetheart, feign to stab themselves in 
desperation, plump down most inelegantly, war 


ble away to the last, and two minutes afterward 
pick themselves up, and appear before the cur 
tain to bow, and receive the claps an 
mnents of the audience 

In the Philadelphia Press of September 15 
Colonel Forney publishes No. 10 of his new 
ries of Anecdotes of Public Men, in which he does 
hearty justice to the ability and industry of his 
Dr. R. SHELTON MaAcKEnzie£. The 
**One learns to understand a man 
years’ trial, and Dr. MACKENZIE is 


1 compli- 


Be 


associate, 
colonel says 


alter sixteen 


exactly the character to wear. He is among the 
best journalists alive. Quick, correct, regular, 
and varied in his gifts, he is a treasure in such 
an establishment as mine, and there is not a man 
or boy under my roof who does not like him 
His range of acquaintance is almost as general 
as his knowledge Social and humorous, sought 
out by all, and welcome in every circle, he has 
little of the Bohemian in his nature, and is as 


punctual in his business affairs as he is in his 
He is a thorough cosmopoli 
never troubling himself about the religion o1 
polit of others. Without being a Cath 
has hosts of friends among the ¢ 


protessien. 


ics 


he atholic cler 





gy, perhaps because he is an Irishman, and yet 
his long residence in England h n him so 
thorough an insight into ry and 





habits that he is as much of a favorit 


gull No St. PaTRICK’s or St. ANDREW'S or St 
GEORGE'S dinner is complete without the d 

tor’s speech or joke; and as he knows the ‘ wis« 
stop,’ no good wine ever passes him unsampled 
Among the actors he is a sort of authority, and 


he in tell you anecdotes by the hour of the he 
roes of the sock and buskin, from Liston to 
Joun BrovuGgHam. Among authors and book 
sellers he is always at home, and though not 
without prejudices, he is as impartial in his re 
views as he is accurate. His brother, J. Camp 
BELL MACKENZIE, for many years the editor of 
Galignanis Messenger, in Paris, and now one of 
the owners, is very like him in appearance and 
in love of newspaper work, Dr. MACKENZIE is in 


sixty-fifth year, in excellent health, and was 
never in better mental condition than he is to 
day ie 

From the peak of an exceeding high mount 
ain—Kearsarge—in New Hampshire may be seen 
the birth-places of Ezexie, and DaNigEL WEB 
ster, WILLIAM P. FessenpDEN, Governor JOHN 
A. Dix, Vice-President Henry WiLson, Lewis 
Cass, ex-United States James W 
Grimes, of lowa, United States Senator Zacu 
AKRIAH CHANDLER, of Michigan, Levi Woop 
puRY, Horace GRreecey, General BENJAMIN I 
BuTLerR, ex-President FRANKLIN PIERCE, and 


senator 


Chief Justice CHASE 
A representative of the firm of Trrrany & 
Co., just returned from Europe, had a good op 


portunity of seeing the diamonds of the Sh 
and says that notwithstanding their magnifi 
ind profusion they are all “ off-color,” ir 
regular, low-grade not one of which 
would be idered a gem’’ in New York: 
and this inferiority is characteristic of Oriental 
stones 
Mr. James N 
book on Bed 
dotal The early 
thwacks, and 
lowing stanza 


iiverary ¢ 


} 
in, 





stones, 


con 


BLYTH has done a curious 
ind Bedding, Historical and Anec 
rising theory has several hearty 
we are gravely assured in the fol 
that the 


mosition 


bed is a good place for 
omy} 
ort 
RicHERAND, 





| 
And 
D res 


wek-v 
Goes best in that ion. 


reclined posi 


Certain opulent conservatives of Glasgow, 
having come to the conclusion that the has 
irrived for the establishment of a great journal 
of their own party, have subscribed for that pur 
Among its owners 
are the famous Batrpbs, iron-masters of Glasgow 
(one of whom, Mr. JAmes Barrp, has just given 
the altogether unprecedented gift of five hun 
dred thousand pounds to the Scotch Church 
ind the equally famous Ewines, “ Turkey-red 
and calico printers.’ 
subscribed the 
ed as the man 


time 


pose one million of dollars 


These gentlemen, having 
money for the new paper, select 
wer of the concern Mr. Freper 


cK Wicks, of the London Times, and gave him 
carte-blanche to go ahead The editor is to be 
Mr. B. H. Patrerson, formerly of the Standard 
It is to be of the size of the London Times, and 


is to be sold for two cents Wherever Mr. Wicks 
has been able to find a first-class journalist who 
got for fifty per cent. advances 
present pay, he has secured him. Good journal 
istic talent was never in better demand than now, 
either in London, New York, or elsewhere 

‘*How to do it’? has been exemplified by 
Speaker BLAINeE’s son WALKER, and President 
GRANT'S two eldest sons, who have just made 
a pedestrian trip over the Alleghanies to Mr. 
BLAINE’s old home. 


could be on his 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

WE expressed last week the opinion that the 
withdrawal of Roman Catholic children from 
the public schools of the city would not serious 
ly affect the attendance upon them. Superin 
tendent KIDDLE reports that the attendance on 
the 3d of July last for all the publie schools of 
the city was 60,414, and at the opening session, 
September 1, 77,776; on the Ist of September, 
77,7 six less than at the opening this 


S72, 77,770, or 
number would be farther increased 


The 


if there were accommodation for new scholars. 


year 


The English pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial mad 
their departure from London with considerabl 
ceremony. On Monday, the Ist of September, 
they were addressed by Archbishop MANNING at 
the pro-cathedral, Kensington, where a large au 
dience was in attendance. On Tuesday, Septem 
ber 2, about five hundred left for France under the 
charge of Monseigneur CapeL. No incident oc 
curred except that as they were leaving the har 
bor of Newhaven some one shouted after them, 
“You are a disgrace to your country.” Many 
of the pilgrims were ladies, some of them nearly, 
or quite, seventy years of age. About eight hun 
dred in all assembled at Paris, which city they 
left early Wednesday morning, September 3. Of 
course the train broke down, and they were de 
layed, and equally of course there were more 
of them than the little village of Paray could 
accommodate, They were met at their destina- 
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tion by a long 
carrying lightec 
| entiful the « 
mostly of representatives 


rocession of French Catholics 
tapers. Dukes and lords were 
mmpany, Which was compos 
of the ed 


| 








Among the delegates expected to attend the 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, 
in this city, is the Rev. Narayan SHESHADRI, 
an East Indian Brahmin. His history and per 

are thus described: ‘He is an ordained 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland, and he 
attended the General Assembly in May last as 
one of the representatives of the Presbytery of 
3ombay. Wearing as he did his Indian dress— 
a white turban and gay-looking sash and toga~ 
he presented rather a marked contrast to the 
brethren who sat around him; but he spoke the 
English language with as much ease and pro 
priety as any of them, 


80n 


and one could not listen 
to him jong without seeing that he possessed 
culture of a ge-bred European 
SHESHADRI has been laboring at Indapur, near 
the old Brahminical city of Puna, where he has 
gathered a company of twenty evangelists, all of 
whom are successfully engaged in propagating 
Christianity. 


Ali 





the 





The complications of the church and st 
Germany and Switzerland increase continually 
The bishops have, without exception, refused 
0 submit the plans for their seminaries to 

government,”’ and the state has promptly 


ate in 


the 





irried out its law. The salaries contributed 
by the government to the chapter of Ermeland 
have been withdrawn, the p of Fulda’s 
schools have been closed, as has been the 


seminary 


DOCHOWSKI I 


priests’ hop of Posen, Le 
Bish »p of Paderborn has is 
sued a pastoral, in which he declares that there 
has been no such ition of the Church 
since the days of DiocLeTian. The Bishop of 
Speyer has been fined for denouncing as con 
cubinage the marriage in his diocese of a Prot 
estant and ( 


pt rsec 


itholie 


without his sanction. In 
Bavaria the law banishing the Redemptorists 
has been so far relaxed as to permit members 


who declare that they have left the order to re 
The Grand Council of Geneva has pass- 
ed by a large majority the law organizing Cath- 
worship. Under its provisions the people 
will have a voice in the appointment of their 
priests, which will be a revolution indeed. Fa 
ther HyactnTHE has celebrated mass in the 
French langu: It is now stated that Bishop 
REINKENS would not permit the fact of his con 
secration to be communicated te the Vatican 
court. Thus Germany and Switzerland are di 
verging daily more and more from Rome. 


main. 


ipe 


Two reports have been made to the Board of 
Education of this city in relation to the gift of 
public money to ‘‘ corporate schools,” hitherto 
classed as denominational. The majority report 
takes the ground that these schools, though un 
der denominational management, allow of only 
ecular instruction during school-hours, and do 
not come within the restrictions of the city 
charter. The majority of the committee, there 
fore, make the test question whether the 
tenets of some particular sect taught in a 
school, but whether these are taught during cer 
The minority report iasists that the 
law gives the Board of Education no discretion, 
and therefore no right, to make this distinction 
As to the terms of the law, the seventy-fifth sec 
tion of the city charter reads thus: 





no 
are 


tain hour 


**No money belonging to the city or city and county 
of New York, raised by taxatior 
the citizens thereof, shall be appropriatec 
any religious or denominational s« 
ny property, real or personal, belor 





upon the property of 
in aid of 
; neither shall 
ging to said city 


hoo 





or said city and county be wed of to any such 
achool, except upon the sale of at public auction, 
ifter the same has been duly advertised, at which sale 





said echool shall be the highest bidd« 
ment of the sum so bid into the city treasury; neither 
shall any property belonging to the « ty or city and 
county be leased to ar except upon such terms 
as city property may be leased to private parties, after 
same has been duly advertised.” 


The eighteenth section of the 
the 3d of July, 1851, declares that 


r, and apon pay 





y school, 


School act of 


*“No school shall be entitled to or receive any por- 
tion of the school moneys in which the re 
tri 


igious doc- 
es or tenets of any particular Christian or other re- 
ligious sect taught, inculcated, or practiced, 
or in which any book or books are used containing 
mm positions favorable or prejudicial to the particular 
ctrines or tenets of any particular Christian or other 
religious 
tenets of 


shall be 


sect, or which shall teach the doctrines or 
any other religious sect.” 


It is very plain from this language thet schools 
having denominational objects, or intended for 
the care of the children of any particular sect, 
in view of the law, “ denominational 
schools.”’ The distinction attempted to be set 
up by the committee of the Board of Education 
is not found in the city charter. 

The bishops of the Church of England fare 
badly at the hands of the Romanizing party in the 
establishment. The journals of the party speak 
of the prelates whom they dislike in the most 
contemptuous terms. The Bishop of London is 
described by the Church Times as *“* the tool of 
every clique of Bumbles in his diocese.”” The 
Church Herald deplores ‘‘the intemperate and 
ignorant theological utterances of Lord ARTHUR 
Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells.’ The 
Church Review gives the following account of 
the Anglican bishops in general: ** They actual 
ly go knee-deep into the slaver poured forth by 
ll the bad popular opinion of a heedless and 
unthinking public,’’ and ** put the ragged 
garments which this evil popular opinion has 
provide d for them.” 

The anti-ritualistie bishops, however, none 
the less speak out against confession and its cog 
nate practices. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, in a letter to the Dean of Gloucester, 
“T can now no longer hesitate to avow 
that recent facts have forced upon me a convic 
tion which I have long been unwilling to enter 
tain, viz., that there exist in Church 
of England a combined and organized party, the 
scarcely concealed object of which is the rever 
sal of some at least of the leading principles of 
the Reformation, and a return to the principles 
and usages either of pre-Reformation times, or, 
at the very least, of that period of transition 


are . 





save 


does he 


which preceded tlie first prayer-book. Such 
being my present conviction, my answer is 


prompt and unwavering—that I am prepared to 
as indeed I have done already, my whole 
moral influence in preserving in full integrity 
the principles of the Reformation, and more es- 
pecially in discouraging and, so far as I am able, 


us¢ 


| 





| 
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in repressing all extreme practic: wher 
proper complaint may be made by the ... 
ties or Church people of the par ~The ~ 
op of Chichester, in reply to a memoria) 28 
ect, says, ‘1 sha certair s ro -. 
confession as the Church of Roms mre . 
and practices, and such dirs @ of eee 
as she empioys The Bishoy f ] he . 
refused to license a clergy: , eno 
school to a charge in W \ ‘ w 
Bishop of Durham has resolved to defera 
ecclesiastical courts the po he 
- ! yi 148 ad 
of refusing to license curates w ‘ . 
" ; = . a5 | 
to believe will violate the law. . 
qum=enes 
Farmers may be sharp theo] 
’ - 5 sw 
he evidence given by the « +} 
tlement of a pastor over a 8 a} 
farmer objected to the minist , 
of a sermon, ‘‘ He did not } t + 
ual doctrine that he should have by 
he text.”” Another farmer d 4 
I didn’t love his discours ] 
much good of him. He was g . 
tion to what he was reading off lo 
looking through the cl ! | 
always on the I er, but Ww t 
ing with his finger or not I « _ 
heard him vera wee He read t 
and I or ony body would } " 
lit or ony terati | 
altogether pleased with his 1 I 
think I could esteem him f ‘ ‘ 
ever heard him do. I mea ’ 
preachin’ and readin’ oot t t 
didi show by accent in hi 
ness toward tl mreregat M “.. 
tion is that if he be placed I 
often.’’ The witness furthe ¥ 
minister's manner sl 1 be the 1 
He should be a good vely or ont 
be tied to his book, and t 
frae ae en’ o’ the kirk to the I 
attract his hearers Such was 7 the 
with the unf inate n ter ¥ ‘ 
ject of tl juiry H ) v 
He micht hae geen as tz | 
It was added e witness my cht 
his hand on the book to k 8] 
didna every now and t } 1 
the chu He might, fora j 
ed at a time at one end and anit} 
ither end I watched him pretty S 
my eye upon him 
This is almost equal to t t litional 
Scotchwoman who was m to throw 
foot-stool at the minister's head because he 


his sermon. 


The Jewish Chroni London) of Ang 


tells the strar story it ** wher 








ge SI 8} 
requested in Berlin to protect the Jews, as 
Persian in his suite, who had $8-eXar 
the petitioners, informed them that ther 
rial should certainly reach the Shah. f 
questioner, was a concealed Jew, though g 
to deny his faith It has ofter nes 
many nominal Catholic in Roman Ca 
countries are really Jews, w maintaiy 
national faith in secrecy for ! tions 
numerous conversions to Jud n Aust 
1870 are explained in this way It is « 
also that thousands of Catholic families in Spa 
are really of the Jewish creed : 

Among the princely Americans s 
mentioned Mr. Samvue. A. Hitcucock 
d, Massachusetts, who has recently g 
000 to complete the library t ng ol 
mgregational Associatior n Bost 
gentleman, who is now eighty ye f ag 
has devoted most of his life to active ] 
has bestowed on Amherst (¢ ege 2150,00 


dover Theologi ry, S100 


semil 7 
last; the High School at Brimfield, $85,000; K 








College »,000; Tabor Ce $5000 
the $25,000 now given to finis! 
fire-proof room designé 1 for the Congr 
Library Very properly, the directors of 
sociation have determined that the I 


shall be known hereafter a 








The progress yus reform Eur 
has reached Rus » char ol 601 
portance have alr een eff Dir 
have been taken from the ! ym of 
ecclesiastical courts, and can now 
decree of the civil judges rhe other ret 
the recognition by the state of dissenters 
the Established Church Hithert . 
English paper, * tl have | vis 
‘Orthodox,’ b is ey admit neitl 
nor marriage according to tl rites of thes 
Church, they have been inca tated f 
heriting or bequeathing property by W 


miuiovns Vl 


dissenters number fifteen 





The American Baptist Publication 5 





which completes the fiftieth year of its 
ence in May, 1874, proposes 1 t 
event by the erection of a bu ng in P 
phia, at a cost of £200. 004 Ort 

ly all has been secured. The sum of $100,0% 
also be raised for the missionary work 
ciety. 
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Dr. AuGusTUS PETERMANN has lately} 
ed an abstract of the general result it 
expedition up to the date of t Se] 
the rescued crew, as embodied 
the Secretary of the Navy, in wl he 
casion to commend in the warmest t 
enterprise of the American go nme 
ting out the expedition, and of t Be 
the Navy in taking measures for t ! 
Folaris and her party, anc ‘ earl 
the importance of the s t r 5 
ally accomplished up to the time W ° 
MEYER, Captain Tyson, and others wet 

PETERMANN first mentions the am 
reciation of this expedition, 1D ] t du 
VALKER, who was disappointed in! v 
panying it, and in part to the shor 
the part of the English geograph u 
to reeognize the merit of any arctic eX] 


nduct 


instituted and condu 

Whatever the 

the results, however, Dr. PETERMANN © 
tention to the fact that the Polaris tr 
latitude of 82° 16, and that party wi 
in 81° 38'—the highest latitude prev! 
ed by any other vessel being § ys! 
ish ship, on the 19th of September, 150, 


excepting those ; 
Great Britain. prophec . 








yusly at 


42, by a S¥e 
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STRAYED FROM THE PICNIC. 
O NAPPY souls! oblivious to all save Cupid’s teaching, Alas! alas! me thoughtless bird must surely hav: 


To what sublimity of joy your secret thoughts are reaching, The silence sweet, the solitude, no longer now may 


As trom the “common herd” afar young Love has slyly brought you, For rognish hearts and roguish eyes your hiding-place « 


To practice ’neath the greenwood’s shade the lessons he has taught you! And ma i jest and laugh await the hapless maid 


How know ve that the grand old trees, like sentinels above you, “Strayed from the picnic,” one fine day, a foolisl 


Will not betray your watchword to the wanton breeze ?—“I love yon!’ Whose hearts, we fear, with Cupid’s shafts are 


The mystic words by which each heart may pass to meet the other 


While Cupid fans the 


Straved from the vienic, far away! Who knows wl 


brightening flame which naught on earth can smother And bring their soaring fancies down to things of earth behind then 
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THE DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. MV) — as at the beginning. It is heated with steam throughout, 


Tue Drew Theological Seminary is the chief educational 
result of the great centenary movement 


Episcopal Church in the year 1866. 
It was proposed by the leading minds 
in that Church to improve the gen- 
eral feeling of thankfulness for its 
century of wonderful success by lay 

ing broader and dee per foundations 
for its future usefulness, especially in 
the educational department. Th 

proposition of Mr. Daxten. Drew, of 
New York, to found a _ theological 
school in or near the metropolis by 
the gift of five hundred thousand dol 
lars took the American Church, and 
indeed the whole country, by sur 
prise. The benefaction was the first 
of its magnitude in the country, and 
has prompted others of similar char- 
acter. This sum was afterward in- 
creased by nearly two hundred thou 
sand dollars. The generous overture 
was gladlysaccepted, and Mr. Drew, 
after personally inspecting other the 
ological institutions throughout the 
country, consented to the location of 
the school in Madison, New Jersey. 
The valuable property known as “ The 
Forest,” belonging to the Gippons 
estate, was purchased, The stately 
Gippons mansion was found to be as 
well suited for the purposes of the 
seminary as if expressly built for it. 
The necessary additional buildings 
were arranged for, and the architect, 
Mr. 8. D. Hatcn, of New York, en 

gaged at once in their erection. ‘The 
school was formally opened on the 6th 
of November, 1867, with the Rev. J. 
M‘Custock, LL.D., as President 
and Professor of Practical Theology, 
and the Rev. B. H. Napa, D.D., 
as Professor of Historical Theology 

Several of the bishops and a large 
number of distinguished clergymen 
and laymen from all parts of the coun 

try participated in the exercises. From 
the first the number of the students 
has been annually increasing, and at 
present the rooms are ha dly sufficient 
for their accommodation. 

The main building, known as Mead 
Hall, is a large and IMposing brick 
edifice, about 150 feet long and 100 
feet wide, of the Ionic style of ar- 
chitecture It contains the library, 
chapel, reading-room, and the offices 
and lecture-rooms of the professors 
Its original cost was ve ¥ great, and 
in conse juence of the superior quality 
of its materials and the workmanship, 
it seems as complete and substantial 
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DR. STRONG'S RESIDENCE. 


PRESIDENT, DR. HURST. 
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BMY and is in every respect adapted to its various uses Asbury 

a Hall, in the Elizabethan stvle. wa prepared solely for the 

in the Methodist DANIEL DREW. use of students Lach room is tastef ipplied with car- 
pet, full t of oak furniture nd ev 


ery apphance needtul for the comfort 
of the ul beambt Hall con 
tai the boarding-house of the tu 
dents, wl by t r committ di 
ect the boa g matte ibject 

to the super on of the faculty. 
Vhis building cont the Soci 


etv Hall and the residence of the jan 


nad matre nda number of ad 

l rooms for udent The 

es of the prof were erected 

at the cost of about 820,000 eacl It 
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THE DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AT MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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provided at the outset, and placed at the disposi- 
tion of the trustees by the founder. While the 


institution has the charter of a university, it at- 
tends, for the present, to its original work of 
theological instruction. Its officers are deter 


mined to develop it in this respect to the high- 
One of its chief advantages 
is its location in one of the most heaithful re- 
gions along our sea-board, in the midst of beau- 
tiful and surrounded by a community 
of hi gh Christian culture. It is easy of access 
from York, and the students have there- 
fore all the positive advantages, without the dis- 
advantages, of life in the 

The library consists of abot 
and its first 
president It contains important literary treas- 
which were industriously gleaned in various 
In hymnology, lexi ography, 
history, and departments 
it is very rich. Dr. M‘Curntock’s personal li- 
brary has been purchased very 
ladies in New York, 
seminary. 

The drawings from which our sketches have 
been prepared were made by Mr. E. Hi. Smiru, 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 


est possible status. 


scenery, 
New 


city. 

it 15,000 volumes, 
was selected with great care by 
ures, 
parts of Europe 
serials, several other 
recently by a few 
and incorporated with the 


THE CIRCUS COMING INTO TOWN. 
THE arrival of a cir¢ 
an event of 


For weeks 


us at a country village is 
interest and ex« 


previous the fences have 


immense tement. 


been covered 


with flaming posters, representing the most won- 
derful and impossible feats of gymnastics and 
horsemanship, and the whole village is eager to 
witness the grand entry. By daylight on the ap- 
pointed day groups of excited boys may be seen 
trudging along the dusty roads to meet the gay 
cavalcade, and others, less impatient, are swing- 
ing on every farm-house gate along the route, 
What excitement greets the appearance of the 
** triumphal car,” drawn by eight brilliantly ca- 
parisoned horses, and what a wonder is the 
driver, who handles the reins with such con- 
summate ease and skill! How the fantastically 
dressed and painted clown is admired, and the 
cunning trick-ponies that prance and caper by 
his side! All this is graphically suggested by 
the illustration on our first page this week, which 
represents the circus cavalcade just making a 
tour of a village, to attract patrons to the per- 


formance to be held in the 


ground outside, 


tent on the open 


LIFE ON A LUMBER RAFT. 


Tat region of country on the upper waters 
of the Alleghany River of which the town of 
Olean is the commercial centre has long been 
famous for its flourishing lumber trade. Im- 
mense quantities of lumber are felled every year, 


and either transported to New York over the 
Erie Railroad or formed into hnge rafts and 
floated down the Alleghany and the Ohio rivers 
to the Mississippi. Of late years, owing to the 
reckless destruction of the forests, this trade has 
greatly diminished, especially the rafting part 





of it; but still such scenes as the one depicted 
in our illustration on page 873 may be witnessed 
on the river in seasons when the water is high. 
Many of the lumbermen are Indians of the Corn- 
planter tribe, who have long since laid aside the 


tomahawk and the scalping knife, and taken to 
life. Floating down with the 
a very ext le 


and the jolly lumbermen seek to enliven the voy 


civilized ways of 


current 18 not iting moc of exist 


ence, 


age by spinning long varns, dancing 


artist’s draw 


and singing, 


as represented in our ing. 


CENTAUR 


cured 


LINIMENT 
wonderful 


Has 


aches, 


more cases of 
bites, 


, upon the human frame, 


rheumatism, 


pains, swellings, frost- caked - breasts, 


burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc 
and strains, spavin, et 


galls, animals in one 


the 


+, Upon 
year than all other pretended remedies have since 


world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbue. 


There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 


No 


without Cen- 


it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. 


family or atock-owner can afford to be 
taur L 


iniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadw iy, New 
York. (Com . 


insTEAD of Bitter use Sweet Quinin 


[Com.] 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon?\worKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am Institute and Md Institute Fairs, 18/1 

Js one af the most important inventions of the age. The 
most ‘per feet Button-hole Worker ever invenied. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of Canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad. 
dress WEBSTER M'E’G © O., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 


Ct. Please state in what paper yo ma saw this. 





Truss ” 





‘x - best “ Evasti in the world is now sold 
- ry POMEROY & CO., 744 Br jadiway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. (3 Write to them for full particulars 
Sie RGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 

ns, and Supporting Belts, of best qnality, 


| POMEROY, 14 Broadway, New York 
FIRST- 
Science Of Malin, sts 
i WAGA- 
at $2 00 a year; or, on trial Six Months $1 00, 
+4 WELLS, 339 BROADW AY, NEW YORK, 








Escape from Death. VIR NNA| 


The 7 one eee. How D. 
‘ofthe 8 , PREMIUMS 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

I was afflicted for over thirty years with rup 
ture. I twice endured the anguish and danger | 
of inflamed and strangulated hernia, and onc 
was subjected to the critical operation of the 


knife. But having found permanent relief in 
Dr. Sherman’s method of cure, I feel most hap — 
py in making it known to others unfortunately 


ruptured. I had been in correspondence wi - 


a” the = 





the doctor for some three years hg 9 

go to see him at his office, 697 Broadway 

to obtain his treatment, but fortunately Fa me ai 

his visit to San Francisco last year saved < th 

time and expense of that long journey 1 
plied to him, received his treatment, and the 


result has been that I have been restored to the 


most perfect health. 


he: beeen OF HONOR | 


And now, with my experience in regard to | 
trusses and rupture, I fe vit my duty to human FOR THE 
ity to recommend Dr. Sherman’s system of 
treatment to every one who hope s for a sound f EST , FW | Nf- MACHIN a 
be ty D. W. SAWYER 
W est Pornt, Calaveras Co., Cal., Aug. 20, 1873 


Mr. Sawyer is an old subscriber of ours, and we con- 
gratulate him on his success, rupture being the most 
dreadful of all afflictions.— Editors Sun, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


. ~ + 
afflicted can consult Dr. Sherman at his office, 
His book on rupture, containing val- 0 = fd ive e 4 S 
mailed for 10 cents. 
age FOR 


The 


697 Broadway 
uable information, 





The strong 0IN about 

al . ~ this, they The Best Made Set of 

wg et ry bathe oe c fa Harness, 

its wearing value, |: ‘The Best Made Side Saddle, | 
ge | ‘The Best Boot and Shoe | 
worn by Mechan ond Work, 
ull who are k pt 1doors, | And the Best Samples of 
ee Cloth Sewing. 





|] ON°T Throw Away Your Money. 
To the Publi: for over 26 Dr. Tobi 
Venetian Liniment has been sol ‘ 
cen warranted, and not 
sands of certificates of 


No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 


years 









ye has 


ts wonde 


t t prope r- . 
ties can be seen at the Depot. It will do all Coal nen, all reports relating to the contrary are 
than it is recommended for. It is perfectly safe to false. 
take internally. See oath with every bottle. It cures 


Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 
SALESROOMI: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And all other Cities in the United States. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


10 W orkine Drawrnae 
Plans, Details, 
wi Specifications 
I , 
’ mates. “ 


Cholera, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chron- 
ic Rheumatism, Sprains, Old Sores, Cuts, &c. Depot, 
10 Park Place, New York. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 
Adiploma 4 
hasbeenawar 
dedbytheAn > 
erican Insti 
tute to A. wl 
Thomas, Pat-@ 
entee& Manu- © 
facturer for 
B the light-3J 
Fest, stron- 
gest, most 
durable, 
comfort- 
fable, elas- 
=e tic, andl 
cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear- AA 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending &% 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it pom ne rt 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress py 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its y 
perfect form generally the fault No 
ladies’ w ardrobe complete without | 








WELV 
} k 


LARS, postpaid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL ) Six Dorrars 
STAIRBUILDER. f postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) 
FRAMING AND ROOFING. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


DoLLars, 
postpaid. 

















the Standard Lotta Bustle, For sale 6 WATCHES, are in no re- 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,59 | spect diferent fr Solid 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and Cold Watches, — 
yi Patentee and Wholesale Man ifacturer, ian 07, oe ~~ 
~ me and durat a- 
w hite St.,N.¥.3; & 801 Race St,, Phila. [tent Levers, #0 and #5 
rT , - Extra, $20 & @ c.0.D 
; Express w rhibit Goods re 
PATENT SPINNING SQUID. ao | 
JOHN FOGGAN, Pre Ix. | 
DURER« ‘ Warten ¢ i 
= 79 Nassau ‘Street, New York. | 
os - 
PECK & SNYDER 









HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


126 Nassau St. Have just Published: 





Se sient CAY | Dr, ~— Spring’s 
aa ermons, 
BO VS, 0 OK!: pee WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 





tion Cara! Printer; has Type, Press, Ink, 1" TIOTR A’ TS T 
Socmas, Mispees, Wad. an Mnent one for 82 73’ | PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 
a com lete printing-offics Ask your fathe r to buy it READINGS A Series of Discourses on 
W.B. GORHAM & CO., 7 Scho St., Bostor Christian Doctrine and Duty By the late 
j New Style GLASS | Rey GarDInt rk Serine, D.D.. Pastor of th 

7 Y S CUTTER AND Brick Presbyterian Church in New York 
PUTTY KNIFE, | With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 

8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 


In there volumes the author t 





actions which h W ment ha ip} ved a } 
Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever | the most e lifying and best fitted t e popular in the | 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Eve ry family, conveying his maturest th pase @ most fin- | 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have on« ished istrations of divine truth Wwe pate | 
Se eat bo any ¢ 98 0 
ent n neat b x, pre] aid, to any address upon receipt | from these sermons extensive and permane ise 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L, LOVE- | » Gee 4 t 1} 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. ES SSE NY 0S SS SPE, ONS Ces CoN 
| that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the 
THREE PA Best 2-But- Church in the millennium as they are now.—New } 
4 ton gee » | teem ‘ 
$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a we ECE. 


selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 


Dress Trim- = 
ER & 


mings, &c. Price-List sent free on applicatio Punusurn sy HARI BROTHERS, New Yours 
J. TAYLOR'S i 7 , 

AYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Sth Ave.y Ns ¥. City. | ee Hanren & Broruens wi a 

b nan, poatng: prepa to a addres n the United 


SPLENDIO IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 








THREE PLY ROOFING, - ‘ od timers. | Equa 
In Use Ten Vears, + : Aap . 
A good article, well recommended, and suitable for | dye Mets Ze ‘ 
either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and Sam- | ! 6 . $14 
ples. MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. | : he . Vv. ¥ . 
» pla $s eR 
( PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- Ps. “y ' .o 
telling changeable weather, Travelers’ Barometers $2, $3, $4, and #5 each. We w a +} , os Ao 
for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle Com- C.O.D. Send for six, and you w ret one free. Se 
nasses for tracing Iron Ore All of first quality. Orders Postal orders, and we \ send them at « xpense 
filled by mail. Send stamp for particulars. Wholesale & Addvess COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
tetail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp't’s, 141 Water St.,N. ¥ 335 Broadway. Box 3696 
' 
QTAMMERING.—Dr. Wit U. S. Stammering In- | 3 ¥.J.KALDENBERG, 
\ stitute, 417 Fourth Ave e, N. Y No pay until | \ inufacturer of all kinds of 
cured. Send for circular > Gra y- haired man , Lm Meerscha ( &A er 
using my name and « ilar is a [$" hum! W K Repair « ng ir 
= — all Wax & new ss, Amber, 
PLOSIVE BULLETS! Joun P. Moore's | &c. Send for Circulars Price-Lists. Box 91 


—— 
EXPE 
4 Sons, 


destructive. 


204 Broadway. Safe, 
¢@ Send for Circular, 


Store 71 Nassan, cor. John, &446 ‘poe 
Street, near Broadway, New Yor 


cheap, accurate, 
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| GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN, 


Ath Grand Gift. Concer 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500 000, 


$250,000 FOR $50, 


The Fourt h Grand Gift Concer rt, auth rized by r 
‘ ¥ 8pe. 
Siatu the Py 
KY Ww 
— ¢ Librar, 
Ky., brary 


WEDNESDAY, 8, 1873 








Only Sixty thousand ti pe 
tickets are divided into ter = 
At this Concert. wh eat mei 

I 1UBic 
display ever witnessed in 8ical 





unprece. 


$1,500 000 





ided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be d ribu 
amnong the ticket-holders. 
- : LIST 4 
ONE GRAND CASH GII $250,¢ 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF “100000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF’ 17,500 
-_ re] tel > - 
ASH GII I'S $10,000 each 100,000 
ASH GIk S { 0 eact 150,000 
ASH GI rs 000 eac! 50,000 
ASH GIFTS ‘ 40,000 
ASH GIFTS 4 10,000 
ASH GIFTS ach, 15,000 
ASH GIFTS 200 ea 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS 00 « _ 32,500 
00 CASH GIFTS 5 " 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting t $1,500,000 
The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold tnd the 12,000 gitts all paid in 
prope l u i. 


PRICE OF TICKET 








Whole tickets, $50; Halves, 
coupon, $5; Ele Whole 17 : 
Tickets for $ 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000: 
227 WI Tickets for $ ( No discount on less 
un 3 r f kets at 
Tickets i 4 i all orders a 
nied by tt | fl i. Liberal terms given 
» thos 8 : 





Or THOS. ‘i. ‘HAYS. 
609 Broadway, New York. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are most beatiful is 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made. Th ec ON- 
CERTO STOP iz the best 
ever placed in any 


the 








= Organ. It is pr luced by 
ij @ third set of reeds pecu- 
Aiarly ee the 


EFFE of which is 
ae MOST ‘ HARMING 





wjand SOUL STIR- 
RING, u us IM- 
ITATION he HU- 


| MAN VOICE i: 8U- 
PERB. 


Terms liber 


FER, HobkAth 
PATEKS & SON, 481 
> Broadway, N. ¥Y., will 
di spose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS o/ first- 
class makers, including W ATERS’, at ex- 
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VAHOGANY, 


FALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


ARD WOODS, 
Leh Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 


EO. W. READ & CO., 
vill & Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 

Jaa 

Be ow York 

gh New by mail prompt ly and faithfully executed. 
v7 stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


= MRE! FIRE! 


now offering our Entire Stock of Veneers, 
pare - ma ved by water by the fire of 12th inst., at 
pet — srooms, 170 and 172 Centre Street, at 


Ess THAN HALF THEIR COST. 


» ia offered to large buyers. Hungarian 














From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” | 
A New Group, Price $18. | 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 





Catalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
arge FINE, FE than a uf act rere’ | 
s Send for Price-List. Orx none poomays nded 
nt ¢ 0. D., with privilege f examination. | 
i TAVLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES | 
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n stormy weather, ‘and they never | 


ike mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
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of $2 Two), by | 
ALV AN "ie LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
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NTLEMAN'S LING ERIE French Yoke i 
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ow s 7 
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DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Bas 
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1 SKU 50 
Vol. VI 
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BASY } . h Avro! mt Over-sk 
Walk Sk 2 
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Sk B fastened be Over- 
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H. W. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 87 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
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h Walnat, » geet ond Plain Weinat, Mary re lemmer Ames’ x.. Book, 
- 2) . ’ e, ¢ >» at 10K 
y vt Oa, urgain. Must be sold at once. | LS al Harrre & Brorurns will —] either of the TEN TEARS IN WASHI} IGTON. 
- GEO. W. READ & CO., seater 7 works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of It tells of the “* Inner Life,” wonders seten, Gasset 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. BR, | ““ United States, om receipt of the price doings, &c., f the atte, © Bae: Claman Seen Thess ” it 
} is actually overflowing with spicy revelations, 2. sathes end 
7 Harper's CATALOGUE mailed Sree on rece tpt of | € ar ae s “ye a 7 re Int ver ae - th ever sain. ans 
ENEER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. | cS... in poocaye stamp saan, wan reli pope emrcr, with roy. ed 
one ROTARY MACHINE, -_— - f author don't miss this chance Mone > Wan s 
( g 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter. | L |= {Ten ve Hig $ perticularly to readers of Harper's Weel ty, om 
OnE ‘eu10 ING MACHINE, = LAND OF ny FS adie ae helen sand | ticulars(free)to A. D WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 
r 8 long. iscoveries ou the Hast Side of the Dead Sea and aeaattile m : 
Cutting 5 feet 6 inches long | 2. aeen _ $y H. B. Tarernau. M.A.. LLD., AGENTS WANTED FOR 
wih in perfect order, with Pulleys, ‘St atting, & F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hot 
njete for immediate use. Price low. Address orary Canca of Durham. With New Map and Illus- THE 
" GEO. W. READ & CO., trations. Crown Syo. Cloth, $2 50. 
196 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 
186 to 2 
ROGERS: | FLAMMARION'’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- _ IN WASHINCTON. | 
4 sphere anslated from the Fret f Camitis 1¢ spiciest and best selling bo« ever pub 
R J FERS FLAMMARION. E 1 by James Guatsuer, F.RS It tells all about the Credit Mobilie ndal, S 
GROUPS OF Superintendent Mag eti and Mete rg ries, Congresamen, R } " ‘ 
ST A] U (R y | ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Greer i Sights the Nat ‘ It & 
j j wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- Send for Circulars, and « 4 
WwW we 4 V . ita. Svo, Cloth, $6 00 - Y and oO | iption of the work ay sa CO INE 
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wend ee ey dy mt Se ae GENTS WANTED for the new book, 
’ aa ~ 7 im »* v s LS 0 
Biographical Notices of others. By the } L. Ty FE AND ADVENTURE F 
ERMAN, Auther of * Life and Times of the Rev. Johr 
Wesley,” & With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, °*SsoNn 
Cloth, $2 50 (Uniform with Tyerman's “ Life of e 
John Wealey.") by hia comrade and fries W.C. Peters, Brevet Lt 
IV. iA cack Renenant yee » facts dictated by b 
"h , ing self The on!y Tavs and Avurnexrtic life of America's 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, greatest Hi NTER, TRAPPES SCOUT and GUIDE 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the ever published, It tains full and complete desert; 
Par ~ the rary, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room tons 01 tue Indian tribes ofthe FAR WI 88 seer Kit Cars 
16m: , rth, $1 00, Unifor n style and price ith who lived among them ali hislite. It givesa f reliable # 
the ye ar Book of Decorum.”) { the MODOCS, and the MODOC WAR. Asa work of HIST 
Y it is invaluable, A = i« pp rtunity for agents to maker 
Vv Our thlostrated circulars ser cante, Write and se 
CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY cure territory at once, DI SSTIN. GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 














Old Rome and New Italy. By Emini Casrecar. re ’ 
’ . ) to me 
oa by Mrs. Anrtuur Agnoip. 12mo, Cloth, iW AN’ |’ E [ and poplar books. ; ka t 
lhe . season, viz: A 48 
VI. : ; } Men by John W For Farm Ballads, } 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the | Wij) Carleton: J Go a-Fiah VC. Prime: Mi 
Rev. Alfred Cookmar By H. B. Ripeaway, D.D. Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthi 1 Fishing 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, Tourist, bv Charles Hallock Liberal inducements of 
| fered. For further particulars, i1 re of or address 
1 GO A FISHING. ume, Author of AVERY BILL, sa 
‘Boat Life in Egypt " “Tent Life | Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y 
the Holy Land,’ ‘The Old House | = 
by the = &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. ova GREAT EXCITEMENT 
iver Opt Magazine, for Y ® 
oF | Gault Franca excditons, "Ducasse & Foxcaore, 181 Washing Toston 
THE SEASON 1 TH Thousand in Press. Sale In- 
creasing. 200u m Live Agents 





PUBLISHED BY | Wanted for LIVING STONE ie rs 
| AFRICA, Over 600 pages ook ¢ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | for inferior works. s nd for circu ar and proof « 


cw" Sent by U price. | PUBLISHERS, Philad 
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mail, postage prepaid, on receipt “Bost r( : 
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Benepu Author of “ My Daughter Elinor,” ‘ s 
Van Kortland,” &c., & Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, fast secur ng territory for pert nent and pr 
$1 50. rk Bef enqga yin any th Re for Agent 
9 Circular, and j1 r youraclf. For New England 
a pe AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brarnpon, aidress a a I Mitiunkes, 21 Bron St Bostor 
ithor of “ Aurora ry ‘Eleanor’s V Other States, T. S. Anruver & Son, P ulelphia, Pa. 
«Birds of Prey,” “ Lovels of Arden To the B a . ances 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents | lO BOK K AGEN iS Wanted, A Geners 
< the 1 n for s > t ear this f 
A SURPLETON: A Story of the Day, By Cuneues | to te cen £ Grant ook to appesr tis f 
teape, Author of “ Hard Cash Put Yourself gotten up. Pa ; w_— 
His Place,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” &¢. 8vo, Local anente will be wanted every wi 
Paper, 8 cents; Cloth, $1 00. Address SHEPARD & GI Bost 
4 - or ~ . : th onarant ’ 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karu- | S1 QQ) to $201 een ay ogee «be 
—— S Macquem, Author of “Patty,” &. Svo, our new seven strand W ‘ste Piatina Clothes- 
tbe . . Lines, Sells rea Samples fre 
= - Address Tur Graanp Wi ae i La, | lelphia, Pa 
INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Or 
sata thor of “ Agnes.” “ Chronicles of ¢ ‘ . . r ME BOYS « 
ford n: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c., \“\ ( AY |: N t Fr ‘ 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cente ; gy _ ao. poweiry, Book *, & 
6 * . rues Kb Ya : Mv 
=, i NEW MAGDALEN The 
Ww 1. By Wixre Cousans, Author of | Fy ()()() AGENTS WANTED.— Samples sent 
oT ee - man in White,” “ Armadale,’ ~ a ; ~~ 4 — © 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. Svo, Pape is flour. Address H. N. WHITE, Newark, N. J 
50 cents } idress Cowan & Co.. 8thS s 
} 
“*HE COMETH NOT,’ “SHE SAID.” By Awnre | AGE N' I's. S. 5 best a blished, 
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T was, Anthor of *On Guard,” Walter Goring 


Theo Leigh,” “ Pla 
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I ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with Want ns 
Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re- ven for the 1 - 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be illu aorbir a 
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Publishers, ' c 3 Pub - Worke. 544 Br , 
Franc Sqvanz, New Yor«. 
‘WV AaTOWVC Se for I t t Cat 
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in the United States. 
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- . N . *s < ' 4 mar, 
. ¢@~ Send for Price-Lists. One Vol Cae Cle 1 00 at oh 
Persons desiring to escape z rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full Adioes ne Vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. id 


information by addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, N. Y. BUPFALO, 5. E. oT Sook of Hea 
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Please state that you saw this advertisement in ** Harper’s Weekly.” ume to the ‘Bazar Book of Decorum,” which m itwas unne 
with so flattering a reception by the re g} fend his o 
A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure,.—There is scarcely a | lic. The subjects treated in this useful and pr th apiet 
RI ytom o vy km a V ¢ Fi ) es NO ~ ~ x * - . nen, sai 
Sadiagee. ta is bilivan, eettoas, han vidheat neipmaatiete co th henet abones INE SIG TOPE CEA SMO | ic! little work are of vital interest to every bow fe 
ls aiileted with eevece he ae nd is either constipated or sub "w BANKERS AND BROKERS, hold ; and the book is full of sensible, practical, s sites me 
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you'll undertake that the lady shall go back to 
her husband.” 

**The lady is not in my hands,’ 

** She’s under your influence. You were with 
her over at Dresden not much more than a 
month ago. She'd go sharp enough if you told 
her.” 

‘* You never made a greater mistake in your 
life.” 

** Say that you'll try.” 

**T certainly will not do so.” 

** Then it goes in to-morrow,” said Mr. Quin- 
tus Slide, stretching out his hand and taking 
back the slip. 

‘* What on earth is your object?” 

**Morals! Morals! We shall be able to 
say that we've done our best to promote domes- 
tic virtue and secure forgiveness for an erring 
wife. You've no notion, Finn, in your mind of 
what will be the hextent of the duties, 
privileges, and hinfluences of the daily press—the 
daily morning press, that is; for I look on those 
little evening scraps as just so much paper and 
ink wasted. You won't interfere, then ?” 


soon 


** Yes, I will—if you'll give me time. Where 
is Mr. Kennedy ?” 
‘“*What has that to do with it? Do you 


write over to Lady Laura and the old lord, and 
tell them that if she'll undertake to be at Lough 
Linter within a month this shall be suppressed. 
Will you do that ?” 

** Let me first see Mr. Kennedy.” 

Mr. Slide thought a while over that matter. 
** Well,” said he at last, ‘‘ you can see Kennedy 
if you will. He came up to town four or five 
days ago, and he’s staying at a hotel in Judd 
Street.” 

** A hotel in Judd Street ?” 

** Yes—Macpherson’s, in Judd Street. I sup- 
pose he likes to keep among the Scotch. I don’t 
think he ever goes out of the house, and he’s 
waiting in London till this thing is published.” 

**T will go and see him,” said Phineas. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if he murdered you— 
but that’s between you and him.” 

** Just so.” 

** And I shall hear from you?” 

** Yes,” said Phineas, hesitating as he made 
the promise. ‘‘ Yes, you shall hear from me.” 

‘* We've got our duty to do, and we mean to 
do it. If we see that we can induce the lady to 
go back to her husband, we shall habstain from 
publishing, and virtue will be its own reward. 
I needn’t tell you that such a letter as that 
would sell a great many copies, Finn.” Then, 
at last, Mr. Slide arose and departed, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MACPHERSON’S HOTEL. 


Purneas, when he was left alone, found him- 
self greatly at a loss as to what he had better do. 
He had pledged himself to see Mr. Kennedy, 
and was not much afraid of encountering per- 
sonal violence at the hands of that gentleman. 
3ut he could think of nothing which he could 
with advantage say to Mr. Kennedy. He knew 
that Lady Laura would not return to her hus- 
band. Much as she dreaded such exposure as 
was now threatened, she would not return to 
Lough Linter to avoid even that. He could 
not hold out any such hope to Mr. Kennedy— 
and without doing so how could he stop the 
publication? He thought of getting an injunc- 
tion from the Vice-Chancellor; but it was now 
Sunday, and he had understood that the publica- 
tion would appear on the morrow, unless stopped 
by some note from himself. He thought of find- 
ing some attorney, and taking him to Mr. Ken- 
nedy; but he knew that Mr. Kennedy would be 
deterred by no attorney. ‘Then he thought of 
Mr. Low. He would see Mr. Kennedy first, 
and then go to Mr. Low’s house. 

Judd Street runs into the New Road near the 
great stations of the Midland and Northern 
railways, and is a highly respectable street. 
Sut it can hardly be called fashionable, as is 
Piccadilly, or central, as is Charing Cross, or 
commercial, as is the neighborhood of St. Paul's. 
Men seeking the shelter of a hotel in Judd 
Street must probably prefer decent and respect- 
able obscurity to other advantages, It was some 
such feeling, no doubt, joined to the fact that 
the landlord had originally come from the neigh- 
borhood of Lough Linter, which had taken Mr. 
Kennedy to Macpherson’s Hotel. Phineas, when 
he called at about three o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon, was at once informed by Mrs. Macpherson 
that Mr. Kennedy was ‘‘ nae doubt at hame, but 
was nae willing to see folk on the Saaboth.” 
Phineas pleaded the extreme necessity of his 
business, alleging that Mr. Kennedy himself 
would regard its nature as a sufficient justifica- 
tion for such Sabbath-breaking—and sent up 
his card. ‘Then there came down a message to 
him. Could not Mr. Finn postpone his visit to 
the following morning? But Phineas declared 
that it could not be postponed. Circumstances, 
which he would explain to Mr. Kennedy, made 
it impossible. At last he was desired to walk 
up stairs, though Mrs. Macpherson, as she show- 
ed him the way, evidently thought that her house 
was profaned by such wickedness. 

Macpherson, in preparing his house, had not 
run into that extravagance of architecture which 
has lately become so common in our hotels. It 
was simply an ordinary house, with the words 
**Macpherson’s Hotel” painted on a semicireu- 
lar board over the doorway. The front-parlor 
had been converted into a bar, and in the back- 
parlor the Macphersons lived. The staircase 
was narrow and dirty, and in the frogt drawing- 
room—with the chamber behind for his bedroom 
—Mr. Kennedy was installed. Mr. Macpherson 
probably did not expect any customers beyond 
those friendly Scots who came up to London 
from his own side of the Highlands. Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, as she opened the door, was silent and 





almost mysterious. Such a breach of the law 
might perhaps be justified by circumstances of 
which she knew nothing, but should receive no 
sanction from her which she could avoid. So 
she did not even whisper the name. 

Mr. Kennedy, as Phineas entered, slowly rose 
from his chair, putting down the Bible which 
had been in his hands. He did not speak at 
once, but looked at his visitor over the specta- 
cles which he wore. Phineas thought that he 
was even more haggard in appearance and aged 
than when they two had met hardly three months 
since at Lough Linter. There was no shaking 
of hands, and hardly any pretense at greeting. 
Mr. Kennedy simply bowed his head, and allow- 
ed his visitor to begin the conversation. 

**T should not have come to you on such a 
day as this, Mr. Kennedy—” 

**It is a day very unfitted for the affairs of 
the world,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

**Had not the matter been most pressing in 
regard both to time and its own importance.” 

**So the woman told me, and therefore I have 
consented to see you.” 

**You know a man of the name of—Slide, 
Mr. Kennedy ?” , Mr. Kennedy shook his head. 
‘*You know the editor of the People’s Banner?” 
Again he shook his head. ‘*‘ You have, at any 
rate, written a letter for publication to that news- 
paper. 

** Need I consult you as to what I write ?” 

** But he—the editor—has consulted me.” 

**T can have nothing to do with that.” 

“This Mr. Slide, the editor of the People’s 
Banner, has just been with me, having in his 
hand a printed letter from you, which—you will 
excuse me, Mr. Kennedy—is very libelous.” 

**T will bear the responsibility of that.” 

** But you would not wish to publish falsehood 
about your wife, or even about me.” 

** Falsehood, Sir! how dare you use that word 
to me? Is it false to say that she has left my 
house? Is it false to say that she is my wife, 
and can not desert me, as she has done, without 
breaking her vows, and disregarding the laws 
both of God and man? Am I false when I say 
that I gave her no cause? Am I false when I 
offer to take her back, let her faults be what they 
may have been? Am I false when I say that 
her father acts illegally in detaining her? False! 
False in your teeth! Falsehood is villainy, and 
it is not I that am the villain.” 

** You have joined my name in the accusation.” 

** Because you are her paramour. I know 
you now—viper that was warmed in my bosom! 
Will you look me in the face and tell me that, 
had it not been for you, she would not have 
strayed from me?” To this Phineas could make 
no answer. ‘‘Is it not true that when she went 
with me to the altar you had been her lover ?” 

**T was her lover no longer, when she once 
told me that she was to be your wife.” 

** Has she never spoken to you of love since? 
Did she not warn you from the house in her 
faint struggle after virtue? Did she not whistle 
you back again when she found the struggle too 
much for her? When I asked you to the house, 
she bade you not come. When I desired that 
you might never darken my eyes again, did she 
not seek you? With whom was she walking 
on the villa grounds by the river-banks when she 
resolved that she would leave all her duties and 
desert me? Will you dare to say that you were 
not then in her confidence? With whom was 
she talking when she had the effrontery to come 
and meet me at the house of the Prime Minis- 
ter, which I was bound to attend? Have you 
not been with her this very winter in her foreign 
home ?” 

** Of course I have—and you sent her a mes- 
sage by me.” 

**T sent no message. I denyit. I refused to 
be an accomplice in your double guilt. I laid 
my command upon you that you should not vis- 
it my wife in my absence, and you disobeyed, 
and you are an adulterer. Who are you that 
yon are to come forever between me and my 
wife ?” 

**T never injured you in thought or deed. I 
come to you now because I have seen a printed 
letter which contains a gross libel upon myself.” 

**It is printed, then?” he asked, in an eager 
tone. 

‘*Tt is printed; but it need not, therefore, be 
published. It is a libel, and should not be pub- 
lished. I shall be forced to seek redress at law. 
You can not hope to regain your wife by publish- 
ing false accusations against her.” 

‘** They are true. I can prove every word that 
I have written. She dare not come here and 
submit herself to the laws of her country. She 
is a renegade from the law, and you abet her in 
her sin. But it is not vengeance that I seek. 
* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ ” 

**It looks like vengeance, Mr. Kennedy.” 

**Ts it for you to teach me how I shall bear 
myself in this time of my great trouble?” Then 
suddenly he changed, his voice falling from one 
of haughty defiance to a low, mean, bargaining 
whisper. ‘‘ But I'll tell you what I'll do. If 
you will say that she shall come back again, I'll 
have it canceled, and pay all the expenses.” 

**I can not bring her back to you.” 

** She'll come if you tell her. If you'll let them 
understand that she must come, they'll give way. 
You can try it at any rate.” 

**T shall do nothing of the kind. Why should 
I ask her to submit herself to misery ?” 

**Misery! What misery? Why should she | 
be miserable? Must a woman need be miser- 
able because she lives with her husband? You 
hear me say that I will forgive every thing. 
Even she will not doubt me when I say so, be- 
cause I have never lied to her. Let her come 
back to me, and she shall live in peace and qui- 
et, and hear no word of reproach.” 

**T can have nothing to do with it, Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” 

** Then, Sir, you shall abide my wrath.” With 
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that he sprang quickly round, grasping at some- 
thing which lay upon a shelf near him, and Phin- 
eas saw that he was armed with a pistol. Phin- 
eas, who had hitherto been seated, leaped to his 
legs; but the pistol in a moment was at his 
head, and the madman pulled at the trigger. But 
the mechanism of the instrument required that 
some bolt should be loosed before the hammer 
would fall upon the nipple, and the unhappy 
wretch for an instant fumbled over the work, so 
that Phineas, still facing his enemy, had time to 
leap backward toward the door. But Kennedy, 
though he was awkward, still succeeded in firing 
before our friend could leave the room. Phin- 
eas heard the thud of the bullet, and knew that it 
must have passed near his head. He was not 
struck, however; and the man, frightened at his 
own deed, abstained from the second shot, or 
loitered long enough in his remorse to enable his 
prey toescape. With three or four steps Phin- 
eas leaped down the stairs, and, finding the 
front-door closed, took shelter within Mrs. Mac- 
pherson’s bar. ‘*The man is mad,” he said; 
**did you not hear the shot?” The woman was 
too frightened to reply, but stood trembling, hold- 
ing Phineas by the arm. There was nobody in 
the house, she said, but she and the two lasses. 
‘*Nae doobt the laird’s by ordinaire,” she said 
at last. She had known of the pistol, but had 
not dared to have it removed. She and Mac- 
pherson had only feared that he would hurt him- 
self—and had at last agreed, as day after day 
passed without any injury from the weapon, to 
let the thing remain unnoticed. She had heard 
the shot, and had been sure that one of the two 
men above would have been killed. 

Phineas was now in great doubt as to what 
duty was required of him. His first difficulty 
consisted in this—that his hat was still in Mr. 
Kennedy's room, and that Mrs. Macpherson al- 
together refused to go and fetch it. While they 
were still discussing this, and Phineas had not 
as yet resolved whether he would first get a po- 
liceman or go at once to Mr. Low, the bell from 
the room was rung furiously. “‘ It’s the laird,” 
said Mrs. Macpherson, “‘ and if naebody waits on 
him he'll surely be shooting ane of us.” The 
two girls were now outside the bar shaking in 
their shoes, and evidently unwilling to face the 
danger. At last the door of the room above was 
opened, and our hero’s hat was sent rolling down 
the stairs. 

It was clear to Phineas that the man was so 
mad as to be not even aware of the act he had 
perpetrated. ‘‘ He'll do nothing more with the 
pistol,” he said, ‘‘ unless he should attempt to de- 
stroy himself.” At last it was determined that 
one of the girls should be sent to fetch Macpher- 
son home from the Scotch church, and that no 
application should be made at once to the police. 
It seemed that the Macphersons knew the cir- 
cumstances of their guest's family, and that there 
was a cousin of his in London who was the only 
one with whom he seemed to have any near con- 
nection. The thing that had occurred was to be 
told to this cousin, and Phineas left his address, 
so that if it should be thought necessary, he might 
be called upon to give his account of the affair. 
Then, in his perturbation of spirit, he asked for 
a glass of brandy, and having swallowed it, was 
about to take his leave. ‘‘* The brandy wull be 
saxpence, Sir,” said Mrs. Macpherson, as she 
wiped the tears from her eyes. 

Having paid for his refreshment, Phineas got 
into a cab, and had himself driven to Mr. Low’s 
house. He had escaped from his peril, and now 
again it became his strongest object to stop the 
publication of the letter which Slide had shown 
him. But as he sat in the cab he could not hin- 
der himself from shuddering at the danger which 
had been so near to him. He remembered his 
sensation as he first saw the glimmer of the bar- 
rel of the pistol, and then became aware of the 
man’s first futile attempt, and afterward saw the 
flash and heard the hammer fall at the same mo- 
ment. He had once stood up to be fired at in a 
duel, and had been struck by the ball. But noth- 
ing in that encounter had made him feel sick and 
faint through every muscle as he had felt just 
now. As he sat in the cab he was aware that 
but for the spirits he had swallowed he would be 
altogether overcome, and he doubted even now 
whether he would be able to tell his story to 
Mr. Low. Luckily perhaps for him, neither Mr. 
Low nor his wife were at home. They were out 
together, but were expected in between five and 
six. Phineas declared his purpose of waiting for 
them, and requested that Mr. Low might be ask- 
ed to join him in the dining-room immediately 
on his return. In this way an hour was allow- 
ed him, and he endeavored to compose himself. 
Still, even at the end of the hour, his heart was 
beating so violently that he could hardly control 
the motion of his own limbs. ‘‘ Low, I have 
been shot at by a madman,” he said, as soon as 
his friend entered the room. He had determined 
to be calm, and to speak much more of the doc- 
ument in the editor's hands than of the attempt 
which had been made on his own life; but he 
had been utterly unable to repress the exclama- 
tion. 

** Shot at ?” 

** Yes, by Robert Kennedy, the man who was 
Chancellor of the Duchy—almost within a yard 
of my head.” ‘Then he sat down and burst out 
into a fit of convulsive laughter. 

The story about the pistol was soon told, and 
Mr. Low was of opinion that Phineas should not 
have left the place without calling in policemen 
and giving an account to them of the transaction. 
** But I had something else on my mind,” said 
Phineas, *‘ which made it necessary that I should 
see you at once—something more important even 
than this madman’s attack upon me. He has 
written a most foul-mouthed attack upon his wife, 
which is already in print, and will, I fear, be pub- 
lished to-morrow morning.” Then he told the 
story of the letter. ‘‘ Slide, no doubt, will be at 
the People’s Banner office to-night, and I can 





= 
see him there. Perhaps when I tel] him 
has occurred, he will consent to drop the publ 
tion altogether.” Lica, 

But in this view of the matter Mr, Low 
not agree with his visitor. He argued th 
with a deliberation which to Phineas, in his = 
ent state of mind, was almost painful, pa 
whole story of what had occurred were fat 
Quintus Slide, that worthy protector of me Ky 
and caterer for the amusement of the pubj 
would, Mr. Low thought, at once _ 

» Mir ght, at once publish the let. 
ter and give a statement of the occurrence 
Macpherson’s Hotel. There would be nothing 
to hinder him from so profitable a proceedin 
as he would know that no one would stir on ro 
half of Lady Laura in the matter of the libel 
when the tragedy of Mr. Kennedy's madn 
should have been made known. The publicatine 
would be as sefe as attractive. But if Phines 
should abstain from going to him at all, the same 
calculation which had induced him to show the 
letter would induce him to postpone the publics. 
tion, at any rate for another twenty-four hours 
“*He means to make capital out of his virtue. 
and he won't give that up for the sake of heing a 
day in advance. In the mean time we Will get 
an injunction from the Vice-Chancellor to sto 
the publication.” , 

**Can we do that in one day ?” 

**T think we can. Chancery isn’t what it used 
to be,” said Mr. Low, with a sigh, “Tl tell 
you what I'll do. I'll go this very moment 
Pickering.” Mr. Pickering at this time was one 
of the three Vice-Chancellors. ‘It isn’t exaes. 
ly the proper thing for counsel to call on & judge 
on a Sunday afternoon with the direct intention 
of influencing his judgment for the following 
morning; but this is a case in which a point 
may be strained. When such a paper as the 
People’s Banner gets hold of a letter from a mad. 
man, which, if published, would destroy the ha 
piness of a whole family, one shouldn't stick at 
a trifle. Pickering is just the man to take 4 
common-sense view of the matter. You'll have 
to make an affidavit in the morning, and we cay 
get the injunction served before two or three 
o'clock. Mr. Septimus Slope, or whatever his 
name is, won’t dare to publish it after that. (f 
course, if it comes out to-morrow morning, we 
shall have been too late; but this will be ou 
best chance.’’ So Mr. Low got his hat and um. 
brella, and started for the Vice -Chancellor’s 
house. ‘‘ And I tell you what, Phineas—do you 
stay and dine here. You are so flurried by al] 
this that you are not fit to go any where else.” 

**T am flurried.” 

** Of course you are. Never mind about dress. 
ing. Do you go up and tell Georgiana all about 
it—and have dinner put off half an hour, I must 
hunt Pickering up, if I don’t find him at home.” 
Then Phineas did go up stairs and told Georgiana 
—otherwise Mrs. Low—the whole story. Mrs. 
Low was deeply affected, declaring her opinion 
very strongly as to the horrible condition of 
things, when madmen could go about with pis- 
tols, and without any body to take care against 
them. But as to Lady Laura Kennedy, she 
seemed to think that the poor husband had great 
cause of complaint, and that Lady Laura ought 
to be punished. Wives, she thought, should 
never leave their husbands on any pretext ; and, 
as far as she had heard the story, there had been 
no pretext at all in the case. Her sympathies 
were clearly with the madman, though she was 
quite ready to acknowledge that any and every 
step should be taken which might be adverse to 
Mr. Quintus Slide. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
MADAME GOESLER IS SENT FOR. 


Wuew the elder Mr. Maule had sufficiently re 
covered from the perturbation of mind and body 
into which he had been thrown by the ill-timed 
and ill-worded proposition of his son to enable 
him to resume the accustomed tenor of his life, 
he arrayed himself in his morning winter cot 
tume, and went forth in quest of a lady. % 
much was told some few chapters back, but the 
name of the lady was not then disclosed. Start- 
ing from Victoria Street, Westminster, he walked 
slowly across St. James's Park and the Greet 
Park till he came out in Piccadilly, near the bot- 
tom of Park Lane. As he went up the Lane he 
looked at his boots, at his gloves, and at his 
trowsers, and saw that nothing was unduly soil- 
ed. ‘The morning air was clear and frosty, ane 
had enabled him to dispense with the costly com 
fort of acab. Mr. Maule hated cabs in the mom- 
ing—preferring never to move beyond the tether 
of his short daily constitutional walk. A 
for going out to dinner was a necessity ; but his 
income would not stand two or three cabs a day. 
Consequently he never went north of Oxford 
Street, or east of the theatres, or beyond Ee- 
cleston Square toward the river. The regio 
of South Kensington and New Brompton wert 
a trouble to him, as he found it impossible to 47 
down a limit in that direction which would net 
exclude him from things which he fain woue 
not exclude. There are dinners given at Soult 
Kensington which such a man as Mr. Maule - 
not afford not toeat. In Park Lane he knocket 
at the door of a very small house—a house thet 
might almost be called tiny by comparison of its 
dimensions with those around it, and then asked 
for Madame Goesler. Madame Goesler had ths 
morning gone into the country. Mr. Maile, 
his blandest manner, expressed some surpris 
having understood that she had not long since 
returned from Harrington Hall. To this the 
servant assented, but went on to explain that ve 
had been in town only a day or two whea she 
was summoned down to Matching by a telegram 
It was believed, the man said, that the Duke o 
Omnium was poorly. ‘‘Oh, indeed! I am a 
ry to hear that,” said Mr. Maule, with & pe 
face. ‘Then, with steps perhaps a little tess 
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ked back across the park to his | said of him, generally, that he had the gift of | ‘I'll get her some tea,” said Lady Glencora. | see 














































































































~~ - ig reful, he wal , J . - : at ; the relatives. What shall we do if Lady 
,' a . or On taking up the evening paper, he at once making himself pleasant to women. When last Yes, I will. Ill do it myself. _I know he | Hartletop turns up? I'm living in fear of it. 
tell him = club. aragraph stating that the Duke of Omni- | she had parted from him with a smile, repeating | wants to say a word to you alone.” This she | You'll have to be shut up out of sight somewhere 
rop the Publica, mo dition to-day was much the same as | the last few words of some good story which he | added in a whisper. if that should happen.” 

em but that he had passed a quiet night. had told her, the idea struck him that she, after But sick people hear every thing, and the During the next two or three days the Duke 

r Mr, Low ay jo" verY distinguished but now aged physician, all, might perhaps be the woman. He made his | Duke did hear the whisper. ‘‘ Yes, my dear— | was neither much better nor much worse, Bul 
Tgued the Cae hart So Pie, was still staying at Matching | inquiries, and had learned that there was not a she is quite right. Iam glad to have you for a | letins appeared in the newspapers, though no one 
as, in his Pres. ae ‘So old Omnium is going off the hooks | shadow of a doubt as to her wealth—or even to | minute alone. Do you love me, Marie?” | at Matching knew from whence they came. Sir 
unful, If the Pri as said Mr. Maule to a club acquaintance. her power of disposing of that wealth as she | It was a foolish question to be asked by a dy- | Omicron Pie, who, having retired from general 
d were told # rhe club acquaintance was in Parliament, and | pleased. So he wrote to her a pretty little note, | ing old man of a yonng woman who was in no | practice, was enabled to devote his time to the 
Ctor of Morals t.ked at the matter from a strictly Parliament- | in which he gave to her the history of that good | way connected with him, and whom he had nev- | ‘‘ dear Duke,” protested that he had no hand in 
of the Publis jpoxe int of view. ‘* Yes, indeed. It has given | story, how it originated with a certain cardinal, | er seen till some three or four years since. Butit | sending them out. He declared to Lady Glen 
ublish the let. eel of trouble.” and might be found in certain memoirs—which | was asked with feverish anxiety, and it re quired | cora every morning that it was only a question 
Occurrence at * Mr Maule was not Parliamentary, and did not | did not, however, bear the best reputation in the | an answer. ‘** You know I love you, Duke. Why | oftime. “* The vital spark is on the ‘spr ing,” said 
ld be NOthing ‘ Jerstand. ‘* Why trouble—except to himself? | world. Madame Goesler answered his note very | else should I be here ?” Sir Omicron, waving a gesture heavenward with 
a Proceeding wa eave his Garter and strawberry leaves and graciously, thanking him for the reference, but **It is a pity you did not take the coronet his hand, For three vs Mr. Palliser was at 
uld stir op be. He’ s acres behind him.” declaring that the information given was already | when I offered it you.” | Matching, and he duly s uncle twice a 
T of the libs Os What is Gresham to do about the Exchequer | so sufficient that she need prosecute the inquiry ** Nay, Duke, it was no pity Had I done so, | day. But not a syllal er said between 
ody's Madnesy ten he comesin? I don’t know whom he’s to | no further. Mr. Maule smiled as he declared | you could not have had us both.’ them beyond the or of compliments. 
he Publication = there. ‘They talk of Bonteen, but Bonteen | to himself that those memoirs would certainly **T should have wanted only you.” Mr. Palliser spent his time with his private secre 
but if Phiness eet half weight enough. They'll offer it to | be in Madame Goesler’s hands before many days ** And I should have stood aloof—in despair | tary, working out lless sums and toiling for 
tall, the same Monk but Monk ‘ll never take office again.” were over. Had his intimacy been a little more | to think that I was separating you from those | unapproachable results in reference to decimal 
n to show the oar ves. Planty Pall was Chancellor of | advanced he would have sent the volume to her. | with whom your Grace is bound up so closely coinage. ‘To him his uncle's death would be a 
© the publica. she Exchequer. I suppose he must give that up But he also learned that there was some ro- | We have ever been dear friends since that.” — great blow, as, in his eyes, to be Chancellor of the 
ty four hours eee mance in the lady’s life which connected her ** Yes—we have been dear friends. Sut Exchequer was much more than to be Duke of 
f his Virtue. The Parliamentary acquaintance looked up at | with the Duke of Omnium. He was diligent | Then he closed his eyes, and put his long, thin | Omni im. For herself Lady Glencora was near- 
ke of being a the unparli ymentary man with that mingled dis- | in seeking information, and became assured that | fingers across his face, and lay back a while in | ly equally indifferent, though she did in her heart 
ie we will get a ant pity w hich Parliamentary gentlemen | there could be no chance for himself, or for any | silence, still holding her by the other hand. | of hearts wish that her son should go to Eton 
cellor to Stop * 1 ladies always entertain for those who have | man, as long as the Duke was alive. Some hint- | *‘ Kiss me, Marie,” he said at ind she | with the title of Lord S bridge 

a devoted their minds to the constitutional | ed that there had been a private marriage—a | stooped over him and kissed his ud. “I On the third mor: ho Tuien enddenty ack. 
, a of the country. ‘‘ The Chancellor of the | marriage, however, which Madame Goesler had | would do it now if I thought it wo rve you ed a question of Madame Goesler hey two 

t what it used E ‘chequer can’t very well sit in the House of | bound herself by solemn oaths never to disclose. | She only shook her head and pressed his hand | were again sitting near to each other, and the 
1. “Tl tell a ar Palliser can't very well help becom- | Others surmised that she was the Duke's daugh- | closely. ‘I would, I would. Such things have | Duke was again holding her hand; but Lady 
Y Moment ty o Duke of Omnium. I don’t know whether | ter. Hints were, of course, thrown out as to a | been done, my dear.” Glencora was also in the roon “Have not 
time Was one fm take the decimal coinage question with | connection of another kind—but with no great **Such a thing shall never be done by me, | you been staying with Lord Chiltern ? 

t isn't exact him ‘but I fear not. ‘They don't like it at all in | vigor, as it was admitted on all hands that Lady | Duke.” : “Yes, Duke 
ull on & judge the Cit} ” ¥ Glencora, the Duke’s niece by marriage, and the | They remained seated side by side, the one ** He is a friend of 1 
‘ct intention " I helieve I'll go and play a rubber of whist,” | mother of the Duke’s future heir, was Madame | holding the other by the hand, but without utter **T used to know his wife before they were 
he following «id Mr. Maule. He played his whist, and lost | Goesler’s great friend. ‘That there was a mys- | ing another word, till Lady Glencora returned | married.” 
hich a point +h ay points without showing the slightest dis- | tery was a fact very gratifying to the world at | bringing a cup of tea and a morsel of toast ir ** Why does he go on writing me letters about 
paper as the nleasure, either by the tone of his voice or by any | large, and perhaps, upon the whole, the more | her own hand. Madame Goesler, as she took | a wood? This he asked a wailing ice, as 
from a mad. orimace of his countenance. And yet the mon- | gratifying in that nothing had occurred to throw | it, could not help thinking how it might have | t gh he were almost weeping I kr 
troy the hap. oe which passed from his hands was material to | a gleam of light upon the matter since the fact | been with her had she accepted the coronet | nothing of Lord Chiltert Why does he e 
ldn’t stick at him. But he was great at such efforts as these, of the intimacy had become generally known. | which had been offered. In that case she might | to me about the wood? I wish he wouldn't 
in to take a ahd he understood well the fluctuations of the | Mr. Maule was aware, however, that there could | have been a duchess herself, but assuredly she | write to me.” 

You'll have art st-table. The half crowns which he had | be no success for him as long as the Duke lived. | would not have been waited upon by a future | ‘* He does not know that e ill, Duke 
» and we can aid were only so much invested capital. Whatever might be the nature of the alliance, duchess. As it was, there was no one in that | By-the-bye, I promised to speak to Lady Gler 
WO or three Mle dined at his club this evening, and joined | it was too strong to admit of any other while it | family who had not cause to be grateful to her cora about it He says that foxes are poisoned 
whatever his tables with another acquaintance who was not | lasted. But the Duke was a very old, or, at When tiie Duke had sipped a spoonful of his | at Trumpeton Wood 
r that. Of Parliamentary Mr. Parkinson Seymour was a | least, a very infirm man. And now the Duke broth, and swallowed his allowance of wine, they **] don’t believe a 1 of it iid the Duke 
Morning, we — much of his own stamp, who cared not one | was dying. Of course it was only a chance. | both left him, and the respectable old lady with | ‘‘No one would | foxe nh my wood i 

Will be our me as to any difficulty which the Prime Min- | Mr. Maule knew the world too well to lay out | the smart cap was summoned back to her px wish you'd see about it, Glencora Plantagenet 
hat and um. ister might feel in filling the office of Chancellor any great portion of his hopes on a prospect so | tion. ‘“‘ I suppose he whispered something very | will never attend to any thing But he shouldn't 
Chancellor's of the Exchequer. ‘There were men by dozens doubtful. But it was worth a struggle, and he | gracious to you,” Lady Glencora said when they | write to m« He ought to know better than to 
eas—do you ready and willing, and no doubt able—or, at any | would so struggle that he might enjoy success, | were alone. write letters to me. I will not have people writ 
irried by all sate, one as able as the other—to manage the | should success come, without laying himself open *“* Very gracious.” ing letters to me. Why don't they write to 
here else,” taxes of the country. But the blue ribbon and | to the pangs of disappointment. Mr. Maule ** And you were gracious to him, I hope.” Fothergill?” And then the Duke began in truth 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Barsetshire were impor- | hated to be unhappy or uncomfortable, and **T meant to be.” to whimpe 

about dress tant things—which would now be in the gift of | therefore never allowed any aspiration to pro- **T'm sure you did. Poorold man! If you *T'll put it all right, 1 Lady Glencora 
na all about Mr. Daubeny; and Lady Glencora would at last | ceed to such length as to be inconvenient to his | had done what he asked you, I wonder whether **T wish you would. I don't like them t 
pur. I must be a duchess—with much effect on Society, ei feelings should it not be gratified. | his affection would have lasted as it has done there are no foxes; and Plantagenet never will 
n at home.” ther good or bad. And Planty Pall would be In the mean time Madame Max Goesler had “Certainly not, Lady Glen. le would have ttend to any thing The wife had | 
d Georgians a duke, with very much less capal ility, as Mr. | been sent for, and had hurried off to Matching al- | known that I had injured him.” ceased to take the hust $s part w 
sOry. Mrs Parkinson Seymour thought, for filling that great | most without a moment’s preparation. As she ** 1 declare I think you are the wisest woman | cusatior uch as tl vere | ht ag t 
her opinion office than.that which the man had displayed who | sat in the train, thinking of it, tears absolutely | I ever met, Madame Max I am sure you ar him Nothing could make Mr. Palliser 1 I 
ondition of was now supposed to be dying at Mat hing. *‘He | filled her eyes. ‘* Poor dear old man,” she said | the most discreet. If I had always been as wise | it worth his while to give 1 p a hred of his 
ut with pis has been a fine old fellow,” said Mr. Parkinson |. to herself; and yet the poor dear old man had | as you are!” : time to such a matter as the preservation of 
— Seymour. ~ simply been a trouble to her, adding a most disa- | ** You always have been wise.” foxes 
ninedy, she “Very much so. There ain’t many of that | greeable task to her life, and one which she was ** Well, never mind. Some people fall on their On the fourth day the catastrophe happened 
d had great stamp left.” : not called on to perform by any sense of duty. | feet like cats; but you are one of those who nev which Lady Glencora had feared. A fly witha 
a ‘‘T don’t know one,” continued the gentleman, | ‘‘ How is he?” she said, anxiously, when she | er fall at all. Others tumble about in the most | pair of horses from the Matcl Road station 
ght, sh ' with enthusiasm. ‘‘ They all go in for something | met Lady Glencora in the hall at Matching. | unfortunate way, without any great fault of their vas driven up to the door of the Priory, and 
— Pesce now, just as Jones goes in for being a bank clerk. | The two women kissed each other as though they | own. Think of that poor Lady Laura!” ] y Hartletop wa ounced **1T knew Tt,” 
re had b S They are politicians or gamblers, or, by Heaven! | had been almost sisters since their birth. ‘* He ** Yes, indeed.” 7 said Lady Glencora, slapping her hand down on 
Sympacans tradesmen, as some of them are. The Earl of | is a little better now, but he was very uneasy | “T st it’s true ut Mr. Kennedy the table in the room in which she was sitting 
gh she was Tydvil and Lord Merthyr are in partnership to- | when we telegraphed this morning. He asked | You've heard of it, of course, in London But with Madame Gor Unfortunate tl l 

-n — gether working their own mines—by the Lord! | for you twice, and then we thought it better to | as it happened, Madame Goesler had not heard | lady was shown into the room before Madame 
adverse t with a regular deed of partnership, just like two | send.” | thestory. ‘‘I got it from Barrington Erle, who | Goesler could escape 1 they passed each other 

cheese-mongers. The Marquis of Maltanops ‘* Oh, of course it was best,” said Madame | always writes to me if any thing happens. Mr. | on the threshold. The D r Marchioness 
has a share in a bitter-beer house at Burton. | Goesler. Kennedy has fired a pistol at the head of Phin of Hartletop was a tout old lady, now per 
And the Duke of Discount, who married old | eas Finn.” haps nearer to seventy that xty-five years of 
Ballance’s daughter, and is brother-in-law to CHAPTER XXV. | ** At Phineas Finn!” we, who for many years had been the intimate 
08. young George Advance, retains his interest in ‘$y WOULD Do IT Now.” ** Yes, indeed. Mr Finn went to him at some | friend of the Duk f Omnium I tter days, 
ciently house in Lombard Street. I know it for a . : , ‘ hotel in London. No one knows what it was | during which she had seen ‘but little of the Duke 

i and body fact.” Troven it was rumored all over London that | about; but Mr. Kennedy went off in a fit of jeal himself, she had heard of Madame Max Go« : 
‘eo ill-timed “Old Omnium was above that kind of thing,” | the Duke of Omnium was dying, his Grace had | ousy, and fired a pistol at him. but she had never met that lady Nevert ; 

to enable said Mr. Maule. been dressed and taken out of his bed-chamber ** He did not hit him ? he knew the rival friend at a glance 

of his life, “Lord bless you—quite another sort of man. | into a sitting-room when Madame Goesler was “Tt seems not. Mr. Finn is one of those | stinct told her that that womar th the black 
vinter cos There is nothing left like it now. With a prince- | brought into his presence by Lady Glencora Pal- | Irish gentlemen who always seem to be under brow and the dark curls w Madame G 
lady. & ly income, I don’t suppose he ever put by a shilling | liser. He was reclining in a great arm-chair, | some special protecti Che ball went through | In these days the Marchioness was given t l 
k, b in his life. I’ve heard it said that he couldn't | with his legs propped up on cushions, and a re- | his whiskers, and didn’t hurt him.” dling rather than to walking, but : he waddled 
d. afford to marry, g in the manner in which | spectable old lady in a black silk gown and a | ** And what has become of Mr. Kennedy.” past the foreign femal he had often « l 

he chose to live. nd he understood what dig very smart cap was attending to his wants. The } ** Nothing. it seems Nobody sent for the po Madame Max with a dignified tl gh duc 

the Green nity meant. None of them understand that now. | respectable old lady took her departure when the | lice, and he has been allowed to go back to Scot like stey Lady Hart | bold w 
ar the bot- Dukes are as common as dogs in the streets, and | younger ladies entered the room, whispering a | land—as though a man were permitted by sp | and it must be supposed tl he had ' t 
.e Lane he & marquis thinks no more of himself than a mar word of instruction to Lady Glencora as she | cial act of Parliament to try to murder his wife’s | within her, or she would hardly have made n 
und at his ket-gardener. I’m very sorry the old Duke should went. ‘** His Grace should have broth at half lover It would be a bad law, because it + | " ¢ h such at Dear | 
adaly col go. The nephew may be very good at figures, but | past four, my lady, and a glass and a half of | cause such a flow of bloodshed Hart said I Gl Iam 8 rry 
rosty, and he isn’t fit to fill his uncle’s shoes. As for Lady | Champagne. His Grace won't drink his wine ‘‘ But he is not Lady Laura’s lover,” said Ma- | that you should have had this trouble 
ostly com: Glencora, no doubt, as things go now, she’s very | out of a tumbler, so perhaps your ladyship won't | dame Goesler, gravely | [ must see | 
the mom- popular, but she’s more like a dairy-maid than a | mind giving it him at twice.” ‘That would make the law difficult. be a | Lady Gi ra put both her | pit 
the tether hess, to my way of thinking.” ** Marie has come,” said Lady Glencora. who is to say whether a man is or is not a wom r ly, ast igh deprecating I i) 

A cab Phere was not a club in London, and hardly **T knew she would come,” said the old man, | an’s lover ? ] t insist s g him 
> but his a drawing-room, in which something was not | turning his head round slowly on the back of his “3 < think the was ever y th f Sir Or i rel 1 pert n to any 
abs a day said that day in consequence of the two bulletins | chair. ‘‘I knew she would be good to me to | that kind ( t it him 

f Oxford which had appeared as to the condition of the | the last.” And he laid his withered hand on rhey e always together, but I dare sa I sl not go till I’ve him. WI 4 
ond Ec- ld Duke—and in no club and in no drawing- | the arm of his chair, so that the woman whose | it was Plat I believe these kind of tl that | 
ie regions room was a verdict given against the dying man. | presence gratified him might take it within her’s | generally are Platonic. And as for Lady Lau \ l of 1 1 Lady G ra, 
pton were It was acknowledged every where that he had | and comfort him. heavens and earth !—I suppose it must ha di herself 
ible to lay played his part in a noble and even in a princely ** Of course I have come,” said Madame Goes been Plat . What did the Duke say to you ? ™ is— Madame Goesler 
would manner, that he had used with a becoming grace | ler, standing close by him and putting her left ** He bade me kiss him I t f I Hartlet» S ’ 
iin would the rich things that had been given him, and | arm very lightly on his shoulder. It was all that **Poor dear old mat He never ceases to | my most intimat 
| at South that he had deserved well of his « yuntry. And | she could do for him, but it was in order that she | speak of you when you are away, and I do be- | ** Does sl e the D 
Maule can yet, perhaps, no man who had lived during the | might do this that she had been summoned from | lieve he could not have gone in peace without I Glencor ahem anne » her { that 
» knocked same period, or any portion of the period, had London to his side. He was wan and worn seeing you I doubt whether in all his life he t} yoman Vv me to Matecel had « 
jouse that done less, or had devoted himself more entirely | and pale—a man evidently dying, the oil of | ever | ved any one as he loves you. We dine | { i that she was afraid of Lady Hartletop. 
ison of its to the consumption of good things without the | whose lamp was all burned out; but still, as he | at half past seven, dear—and you had better And af ng of dist tol . had 
hen asked slightest idea of producing any thing in return! turned his eyes up to the woman’s face, there was | just go into his room for a moment as you | fallen upon her on hearing t Ma 
r had that But he had looked like a duke, and known how | a remnant of that look of graceful faineant no come down. There isn’t a soul here except Sir | nounced. But when she found herself thus 
Maule, 0 to set a high price on his own presence. | bility which had always distinguished him. He | Omicron Pie, and Plantagenet, and two of the | cross-examined, she resolved that he w it 

surprise, To Mr. Maule the threatened demise of this had never done any good but he had always other nephews whom, by-the-bye, he has re bold Nothing n eartl : 1 induce her to 
ong since great man was not without a peculiar interest. | carried himself like a duke, and like a duke he | fused to see. Old Lady Hartlet p wanted t open the door of the Duke’s room to Lady H 
this the His acquaintance with Madame Goesler had not | carried himself to the end | come.” : tletop, nor W L si cruple to tell the truth 
n that she been of long standing, nor even as yet had it | ‘*He is decidedly better than he was this ** And you wouldn't have her?” | about Madame Goesler. “ Y« she said, “Ma 
when she reached a close intimacy. During the last Lon- | morning,” said Lady Glencora. “T couldn’t have refused. I shouldn’t have | dame Goesler does see the Duke.’ 
telegram. don season he had been introduced to her, and | **It is pretty nearly all over, my dear. Sit | dared. But the Duke would not hear of it. He ** And I am to be excluded! 

Duke of had dined twice at her house. He endeavored | down, Marie. Did they give you any thing aft- | made me write to say that he was too weak to ‘“‘My dear Lady Hartletop, what can I do? 
I am sot to make himself agreeable to her, and he flat- | er your journey ?” . z see any but his nearest relatives. Then he made | The Duke for some time past has been accus- 
th a Wy tered himself that he had succeeded. Itmay be | ‘I could not wait, Duke.” me send for you, my dear—and now he won't | tomed to the presence of my friend, and there- 
little Jess 
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fore her presence now is no disturbance. 
that can be understood.” 

**T should not disturb him.’ 

‘* He would be inexpressibly excited were he 
to know that you were even in the house. -And 
I could not take it upon myself to tell him. 

Then Lady Hartletop threw herself upon a 
sofa, and began to weep piteously. ‘1 
known him for more than forty years,” she 
moaned through her choking tears. Lady Glen- 
cora’s heart was softened, and she was kind and 
womanly; but she would not give way about the 
Duke. It would, as she knew, have been useless, 

s the Duke had declared that he would see no 
one except his eldest nephew, his nephew's wife, 
and Madame Goesler. 

That evening was very dreadful to all of them 
at Matching—except to the Duke, who was nev- 
er told of Lady Hartletop’s perseverance. ‘The 
poor old woman could not be sent away on that 
afternoon, and was therefore forced to dine with 
Mr. Palliser. was warned by his 
wife to say nothing in the lady’s presence about 
his uncle, and he received her as he would re- 
ceive any other chance guest at his wife’s table. 
But the presence of Madame Goesler made the 
chief difficulty. She herself was desirous of dis- 
appearing for that evening, but Lady Glencora 
would not permit it. ‘‘She has you, my 
dear, and asked about you. If you hide your 
self, she'll say all sorts of things An intro- 
duction was therefore necessary, and Lady Har- 
tletop's manner was grotesquely grand. She 
dropped a very low courtesy, and made a very 
long face, but she did not say a word. In the 
evening the Marchioness sat close to Lady Glen- 
cora, Whispering many things about the Duke, and 
condescending at last to a final entreaty that she 
might be permitted to see him on the following 
morning. ‘* There is Sir Omicron,” said Lady 
Glencora, turning round to the little doctor. 
But Lady Hartletop was too proud to appeal to 
Sir Omicron, who, as a matter of course, would 
support the orders of Lady Glencora. On the 
Madame Goesler did not appear 
at the breakfast-table, and at eleven Lady Har- 
tletop was taken back to the train in Lady Glen- 
cora’s carriage. She had submitted herself to 
discomfort, indignity, fatigue, and disappoint- 
ment; and it had all been done for love. With 
her broad face and her double chin and her 
heavy jowl, and the beard that was growing 
round her lips, she did not look like a romantic 
woman; but, in spite of appearances, romance 
The 
memory of those forty years had been strong 
upon her, 


have 


He, however, 


seen 


next morning 


and a duck-like waddle may go together. 


and her heart was heavy because she 
not see that old man once again Men 
will love to the last, but they love what is fresh 
and new 


could 


A woman's love can live on the re 


ollection of the past, and cling to what is old and 
ugly. ‘* What an episode!’’ said Lady Glencora, 
when the unwelcome visitor was gone; ‘* but 


it’s odd how much less dreadful things are than 
you think they will be I was frightened when 
I heard her name ; but you see we've got through 
it without much harm. 

A week passed by, and still the Duke was liv- 
ing. But now he was too weak to be moved 
from one room to another, and Madame Goesler 
passed two hours each day sitting by his bed 
side. He would lie with his hand out upon the 
coverlet, and she would put hers upon it; but 
very few words passed between them. He grum 
bled again about the Trumpeton Woods and 
Lord Chiltern’s interference, and complained of 
his nephew's indifference. As to himself and 
his own condition, he seemed to be, at any rate, 
without discomfort, and was certainly free from 
fear. A clergyman attended him, and gave him 
the sacrament He took it—as the Champagne 
prescribed by Sir Omicron, or the few mouthfuls 
of chicken broth which were administered to him 
by the old lady with the smart cap; but it may 
be doubted whether he thought much more of 
the one remedy than of the other. He knew that 
he had lived, and that the thing was done. His 
courage never failed him. As to the future, he 
neither feared much nor hoped much, but was, 
unconsciously, supported by a general trust in 
the goodness and the greatness of the God who 
had made him what he was. ‘It is nearly done 
now, Marie,” he said to Madame Goesler one 
evening. She only pressed his hand in answer. 
His condition was too well understood between 
them to allow of her speaking to him of any pos 
sible rec overy ** It has been a great comfort to 
me that I have known you,” he said. 

**Oh no!” , 

**A great comfort; only I wish jit had been 
sooner. I could have talked to you about things 
which I never did talk of to any one I wonder 
why I should have been a duke, and anothei 
man a servant,” 

‘*God Almighty ordained such difference.” 

‘I'm afraid I have not done it well: but I 
tried—indeed I tried.”” ‘Then she 
told him he had ever lived as a great nobleman 
ought to live. And, after a fashion, she herself 
believed what she was saying. Neveriheless, her 
nature was much nobler than his; and she knew 
that no man should dare to live idly as the Duke 
had lived, : 


have have 


a 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE DUKE’S WILL. 


On the ninth day after Madame Goesler’s ar- 
rival the Duke died, and Lady Glencora Palliser 
became Duchess of Omnium. gut the change 
probably was much greater to Mr. Palliser than 
to his wife. It would seem te be impossible to 
imagine a greater change than had come upon 
him. As to rank, he was raised from that of a 
simple commoner te the yery top of the tree. 
He was made master of almost unlimited wealth, 
garters, and lord-lieutenancies ; and all the added 
grandeurs which come from high influence when 


Surely | 








| 
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joined to high rank were sure to be his. But he 
was no more moved by these things than would 
have been a god or a block of wood. His uncle 
was dead; but his uncle had been an old man, 
As 
soon as his uncle’s body had been laid in the 
family vault at Gatherum men would call him 
Duke of Omnium; and then he could never sit 
again in the House of Commons. It was in 
that light, and in that light only, that he re 
garded the matter. ‘To his uncle it had been 
every thing to be Duke of Omnium. ‘To Plan 
tagenet Palliser it was less than nothing. He 
had lived among men and women with titles all 
his life, himself untitled, but regarded by them 
as one of themselves, till the thing, in his esti 
mation, had come to seem almost nothing 


and his grief on that score was moderate. 


(ne 
man walked out of a room before another man ; 
and he, as Chancellor of the Exc hequer, had, 
during a part of his career, walked out of most 
rooms before But 
all whether he walked out first or last 
him there was nothing else in it. 


he cared not at 
and for 
It was a toy 
that would perhaps please his wife, but he doubt- 
ed even whether she would not cease to be Lady 
Glencora with regret. In himself this thing that 
had happened had absolutely crushed him. He 
had won for himself by his own aptitudes and 


most men, 


his own industry one special position in the em- 
pire, and that position, and that alone, was in- 
compatible with the rank which he was obliged 
to assume! His case was very hard, and he felt 
it; but he made no complaint to human ears. 
‘**I suppose you must give up the Exchequer,” | 


WEEKLY. 


Palliser, with the cousins, had gone to Gather- 
um, whither also had been sent all that remained 
of the late Duke, in order that fitting funeral ob 
sequies might be celebrated over the great family 
vault. . 

‘*He would hardly have wished it himself, I 
think.” 

‘*OQne never knows; and as far as one can 
look into futurity, one has no idea what would 
be one’s own feelings. I suppose he did enjoy 
life.’ 

‘* Hardly, for the last twelve months,” 
Madame Goesler. 

‘I think he did. He was happy when you 
were about him, and he interested himself about 
things. Do you remember how much he used 
to think of Lady Eustace and her diamonds? 
When I first knew him he was too magnificent 
to care about any thing.” 


said 


sey suppose his nature was the same.” 

** Yes, my dear, his nature was the same, but 
he was strong enough to restrain his nature, and 
wise enough to know that his magnificence was 
incompatible with ordinary interests. As he got 
to be older he broke down, and took up with 
mere mortal gossip. But I think it must have 
made him happier.” 

** He showed his weakness in coming to me,” 
said Madame Goesler, laughing. 

** Of course he did—not in liking your society, 
but in wanting to give you his name. I have 
often wondered what kind of things he used to 
say to that old Lady Hartletop. That was in 
his full grandeur, and he never condescended to 
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his wife said to him. 
made no reply. 
plain his feelings. 
I think, too, that she did regret the change in 
her name, though she was by no means indiffer 
ent to the rank. As Lady Glencora she had 
made a reputation which might very possibly fall 
away from her as Duchess of Omnium. Fame 
is a skittish jade, more fickle even than Fortune, 
and apt to shy and bolt and plunge away on very 
trifling causes. As Lady Glencora Palliser she 
was known to every one, and had always done 
exactly as she had pleased. The world in which 
she lived had submitted to her fantasies, and had 
placed her on a pedestal from which, as Lady 
Glencora, nothing could have moved her. She 
was by no means sure that the same pedestal 
would be able to carry the Duchess of Omnium. 
She must begin again, and such beginnings are 
dangerous. As Lady Glencora she had almost 
taken upon herself to create a rivalry in society 
to certain very distinguished, and indeed illus- 
trious, people. 


He shook his head, and 


Even to her he could not ex 


There were only two houses in 
London, she used to to which she never 
went. The never was not quite trne—but there 
had been something in it. She doubted whether 
as Duchess of Omnium she could go on with this. 
She must lay down her mischief, and abandon 
her eccentricity, and in some degree act like oth- 
er duchesses. ‘‘'The poor old man,” she said to 
Madame Goesler; ‘‘I wish he could have gone 
on living a little longer.” At this time the two 
ladies were alone together at Matching. Mr. 


Say, 





LAY BACK A WHILE IN SILENCE, STILL HOLDING HER BY THE OTHER HAND.” 


speak much then. I used to think him so hard; 
but I suppose he was only acting his part. I 
used to call him the Grand Lama to Plantagenet 
when we were first married—before Planty was 
born. I shall always call him Silverbridge now 
instead of Planty.” 

**T would let others do that.” 

** Of course I was joking; but others will, and 
he will be spoiled. I wonder whether he will 
live to be 2 Grand Lama or a popular Minister. 
There can not be two positions further apart. 
My husband no doubt thmks a good deal of 
himself as a statesman and a clever politician 
at least I suppose he does—but he has not the 
slightest reverence for himself as a nobleman. 
If the dear old Duke were hobbling along Pic- 
cadilly, he was conscious that Piccadilly was 
graced by his presence, and never moved with- 
out being aware that people looked at him, and 
whispered to each other, There goes the Duke 
of Omnium. Plantagenet considers himself in- 
ferior to a sweeper while on the crossing, and 
never feels any pride of place unless he is sitting 
on the ‘Treasury Bench with his hat over his 
eyes.” 

** He'll never sit on the Treasury Bench again.” 

** No, poor dear. He’s an Othello now with a 
I spoke 
to him about your friend and the foxes, and he 
told me to write to Mr. Fothergill. I will as 
soon as it’s decent. I fancy a new duchess 
shouldn't write letters about foxes till the old 
Duke is buried. 1 wonder what sort of a will 


vengeance, for his occupation is gone. 
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he'll have made. There's nothin me 


& I care tive 


pence for except his pearls. No man in F 
had such a collection of precious stones 7 
_ hey 4d 


been yours, my dear, if y ad ¢ 2a 
ng ; you had consenteq t0 be 
The Duke was buried, and the wil] Was 

) > Tead 

and Plantagenet Palliser was addressed as Da 
of Omnium by all the tenantry and retainer = 
the family in the great hall of Gatherum Cast, 
Mr. Fothergill, who had upon occasion, in eh 
days been driven by his duty to remonstrate m 
the heir, was all submission. Planty Pall hes 
come to the throne, and half a county was tends 
to worship him. But he did not know how K 
endure worship, and the half county declare 
that he was stern and proud, and more hanghty 
even than his uncle. At every “Grace” th : 
was flung at him he winced and was miserable 
and declared to himself that he should never be 
come accustomed to his new life. So he Sat 4 
alone, and meditated how he might best reeop, 
cile the forty-eight farthings which go to a sl 
ling with that thorough-going useful decimal 
fifty. ’ 
But his meditations did not prevent him fron 
writing to his wife, and on the following m, “ 
ing Lady Glencora—as she shall be called now 
for the last time—received a letter from him 
which disturbed her a good deal. 


her 


She was ip 
her room when it was brought to her, and for pa 
hour after reading it hardly knew how to see he 
guest and friend, Madame Goesler. ‘The pas- 
sage in the letter which produced this dismay was 
as follows: ‘‘ He has left to Madame Goesler 
twenty thousand pounds, and all his jewels, The 
money may be very well; but I think he has 
been wrong about the jewelry. As to myself, | 
do not care a straw, but you will be sorry ; and 
then people will talk. The lawyers will, of 
course, write to her; but I suppose you had bet 
ter tell her. They seem to think that the stones 
are worth a great deal of money; but I have 
long learned never to believe any statement that 
is made to me. They are all here, and I gyp. 
pose she will have to send some authorized per- 
son to have them packed. There is a regular 
inventory, of which a copy shall be sent to her 
by post as soon as it can be prepared.” Now it 
must be owned that the Duchess did begrudge 
her friend the Duke’s collection of pearls and 
diamonds. 

About noon they met. ‘*‘ My dear,” she said, 
** vou had better hear your good fortune at once, 
Read that just that side. Plantagenet is wrong 
in saying that I shall regret it. I don’t care 4 
bit about it. If I want a ring or a brooch, he 
can buy me one. But I never did care about 
such things, and I don’t now. ‘The money is all 
just as it should be.” Madame Goesler read the 
passage, and the blood mounted up into her face 
She read it very slowly, and when she had fin 
ished reading it she was for a momeut or two at 
a loss for words to express herself ** You had 
better send one of Garnett’s people,” said the 
Duchess, naming the house of a distinguished 
jeweler and goldsmith in London. 

**Tt will hardly need,” said Madame Goesler. 

‘*You had better be careful. There is no 
knowing what they are worth. He spent half 
his income on them, I believe, during part of his 
life.” There was a roughness about the Duchess 
of which she was herself conscious, but which 
she could not restrain, though she knew that it 
betrayed her chagrin. 

Madame Goesler came gently up to her, and 
touched her hand caressingly. ‘* Do you re- 
member,” said Madame Goesler, ‘‘ a small ring 
with a black diamond—I suppose it was a dia 
mond—which he always wore ?” 

**T remember that he always did wear such a 
ring.’ 

**T should like to have that,” said Madame 
Goesler. 

** You have them all—every thing 
no distinction.” 

‘*T should like to have that, Lady Glen—fo 
the sake of the hand that wore it. But, as God 
is great above us, I will never take aught else 
that has belonged to the Duke.” 

** Not take them!” 

‘*Not a gem; not a stone; not a shilling.” 

‘* But you must.” 

‘*T rather think that I can be under no such 
obligation,” she said, laughing. ‘‘ Will you 
write to Mr. Palliser—or, I should say, to the 
Duke—to-night, and tell him that my mind is 
absolutely made up ?” 

**T certainly shall not do that.” 

““Then I must. As it is, I shall have pleas- 
ant memories of his Grace. According to my 
ability I have endeavored to be good to him, 
and I have no stain on my conscience because 
of his friendship. If I took his money and his 
jewels ol rather your money and your jewels 
—do you think I could say as much ?” 

” Every body takes what any body leaves them 
by will.” 

~ **T will be an exception to the rule, Lady 


Ile makes 


Glen. Don’t you think that you friendship is 
more to me than all the diamonds in Lon- 
don ?” 


‘You shall have both, my dear,” said the 
Duchess, quite in earnest in her promise. Ma- 
dame Goesler shook her head. ” Nobody ever 
repudiates legacies. ‘The Queen would take the 
jewels if they were left to her.” 

‘‘T am not the Queen. I have to be more 
careful what I do than any queen. I will take 
nothing under the Duke’s will. I will ask a boon 
which I have already named, and if it be given 
me as a gift by the Duke's heir I will wear it 0! 
I die. You will write to Mr. Palliser?” 

‘*T’couldn’t do it,” said the Duchess. 

“Then I will write myself.” And she did 
write, and of all the rich things which the Duke 
of Omnium had left to her she took nothing but 
the little ring with the black stone which he had 
always worn on his finger. 

[TO BE CONTLNVED.] 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 


Here, where these low lush meadows lie, 
We wandered in the summer weather, 

When earth and air and arching sky 
Blazed grandly, goldenly together. 


And oft, in that same summer-time, 

We sought and ruamed these self-same meadows, 
When evening brought the curfew chime, 

And peopled field and fold with shadows. 


I mind me of our last fond tryst: 
The night was such a night as this is; 
And atanding here, breast-high in mist, 
We sealed our parting vows with kisses. 


Ah, trast misplaced! ah, last false kiss! 
She with another mates to-morrow; 
And now my uttermost of bliss 
Is made my uttermost of sorrow. 
I wrestle sore in bitterest strife, 
For night draws round me dull and darkling, 
And in my darkened sky of life 
No single star of hope is sparkling. 


(Continued from No. 873, page 839.) 
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BOOK TEN TH. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Grauam VaNE heard nothing for months from 
M. Renard, when one morning he received the 
letter I translate : 


** Monsreur,—I am happy to inform you that 
I have at lest obtained one piece of information 
which may lead to a more important discovery. 
When we parted after our fruitless research in 
Vienna, we had both concurred in the persuasion 
that, for some reason known only to the two la- 
dies themselves, Madame Marigny and Madame 
Duval had exchanged names—that it was Ma- 
dame Marigny who had deceased in the name of 
Madame Duval, and Madame Duval who sur- 
vived in that of Marigny. 

**It was clear to me that the beau monsieur 
who had visited the false Duval must have been 
cognizant of this exchange of name, and that if 
his name and whereabouts could be ascertained, 
he, in all probability, would know what had be- 
come of the lady who is the object of our re- 
search; and after the lapse of so many years he 
would probably have very slight motive to pre- 
serve that concealment of facts which might, no 
doubt, have been convenient at the time. The 
lover of the soi-disant Mademoiselle Duval was 
by such accounts as we could gain a man of some 
rank—very possibly a married man; and the /- 
aison, in short, was one of those which, while they 
last, necessitate precautions and secrecy. 

** Therefore, dismissing all attempts at further 
trace of the missing lady, I resolved to return to 
Vienna as soon as the business that recalled me 
to Paris was concluded, and devote myself ex- 
clusively to the search after the amorous and 
mysterious monsieur, 

**T did not state this determination to you, 
because, possibly, I might be in error—or, if not 
in error, at least too sanguine in my expectations 
—and it is best to avoid disappointing an honor- 
able client. 

**One thing was clear, that at the time of the 
soi-disant Duval's decease the beau monsieur was 
at Vienna, 

**Tt appeared also tolerably clear that when 
the lady friend of the deceased quitted Munich 
so privately, it was to Vienna she repaired, and 
from Vienna comes the letter demanding the cer- 
tificates of Madame Duval’s death. Pardon me 
if I remind you of all these circumstances, no 
doubt fresh in your recollection. I repeat them 
in order to justify the conclusions to which they 
led me. 

‘** I could not, however, get permission to ab- 
sent myself from Paris for the time I might re- 
quire till the end of last April. I had mean- 
while sought all private means of ascertaining 
what Frenchmen of rank and station were in that 
capital in the autumn of 1849. Among the list 
of the very few such messieurs I fixed upon one 
as the most likely to be the most mysterious 
Achille. Achille was, indeed, his nom de bap- 
teme, 

‘*A man of intrigue— a bonnes Sortunes—of 
lavish expendiiure withal; very tenacious of his 
dignity, and avoiding any petty scandals by which 
it might be lowered ; just the man who, in some 
passing affair of gallantry with a lady of doubt- 
ful repute, would never have signed his titular 
designation to a letter, and would have kept him- 
self as much incognito as he could. But this 
man was dead—had been dead some years. He 
had not died at Vienna. Never visited that cap- 
ital for some years before his death. He was 
then, and had long been, the ami de la maison 
of one of those grande s dames of whose intimacy 
grands seigneurs are not ashamed. They parade 
there the bonnes fortunes they conceal elsewhere. 
Monsieur and the grande dame were at Baden 
when the former died. Now, monsieur, a Don 
Juan of that stamp is pretty sure always to have 
a confidential Leporello. If I could find Lepo- 
rello alive 1 might learn the secrets not to be ex- 
acted from a Don Juan defunct. I ascertained, 


in truth, both at Vienna, to which I first repaired 
in order to verify the renseignements I had ob- 
tained at Paris, and at Baden, to which I then 
bent my way, that this brilliant noble had a fa- 
vorite valet who had lived with him from his 
youth—an Italian who had contrived in the 





course of his service to lay by savings enough to 
set up a hotel somewhere in Italy, supposed to 
be Pisa. To Pisa I repaired, but the man had 
left some years; his hotel had not prospered ; 
he had left in debt. No one could say what had 
become of him. At last, after a long and tedious 
research, I found him installed as manager of a 
small hotel at Genoa—a pleasant fellow enough ; 
and after friendly intercourse with him (of course 
I ledged at his hotel), I easily led him to talk of 
his earlier life and adventures, and especially of 
his former master, of whose splendid career in 
the army of ‘ La Belle Déesse’ he was not a little 
proud. It was not very easy to get him to the 
particular subject in question. In fact, the af- 
fair with the poor false Duval had been so brief 
and undistinguished an episode in his master’s 
life that it was not without a strain of memory 
that he reached it. 

‘* By little and little, however, in the course 
of two or three evenings, and by the aid of many 
flasks of Orviette or bottles of Lacrima (wines, 
monsieur, that I do not commend to any one 
who desires to keep his stomach sound and his 
secrets safe), I gathered these particulars : 

**Our Don Juan, since the loss of a wife in 
the first year of marriage, had rarely visited Par- 
is, where he had a domicile—his ancestral hétel 
there he had sold. 

‘* But happening to visit that capital of Eu- 
rope a few months before we come to our dates 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, he made acquaintance with 
Madame Marigny, a natural daughter of high- 
placed parents, by whom, of course, she had nev- 
er been acknowledged, but who had contrived 
that she should receive a good education at a 
convent; and on leaving it also contrived that 
an old soldier of fortune—which means an officer 
without fortune—who had served in Algiers with 
some distinction, should offer her his hand, and 
add the modest dot they assigned her to his yet 
more modest income. They contrived also that 
she should understand the offer must be accept- 
ed. Thus Mademoiselle ‘ Que/que Chose’ became 
Madame Marigny, and she, on her part, con- 
trived that a year or so later she should be left a 
widow. After her marriage, of course, the par- 
ents washed their hands of her. They had done 
their duty. At the time Don Juan made this 
lady's acquaintance nothing could be said against 
her character ; but the milliners and butchers had 
begun to imply that they would rather have her 
money than trust to her character. Don Juan 
fell in love with her, and satisfied the immedi- 
ate claims of milliner and butcher, and when 
they quitted Paris it was agreed that they should 
meet later at Aix-la-Chapelle. But when he re- 
sorted to that sultry and, to my mind, unallur- 
ing spa, he was surprised by a line from her say- 
ing that she had changed her name of Marigny 
for that of Duval. 

***T recollect,’ said Leporello, ‘that two days 
afterward my master said to me, ‘‘ Caution and 
Don’t mention my name at the house 
to which I may send you with any note for Ma- 
dame Duval. I don’t announce my name when 
I call. La petite Marigny has exchanged her 
name for that of Louise Duval; and I find that 
there is a Louise Duval here, her friend, who is 
niece to a relation of my own, and a terrible re- 
lation to quarrel with—a dead shot and unrival- 
ed swordsman—Victor de Mauléon.” My mas- 
ter was brave enough, but he enjoyed life, and 
he did not think la petite Marigny worth being 
killed for.’ 

‘*Leporello remembered very little of what 
followed. All he did remember is that Don 
Juan, when at Vienna, said to him one morning, 
looking less gay than usual, ‘It is finished with 
la petite Marigny—she is no more.’ Then he 
ordered his bath, wrote a note, and said, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘Take this to Mademoiselle 
Celeste; not to be compared to /a petite Ma- 
rigny ; but /a petite Celeste is still alive.’ Ah, 
monsieur! if only any man in France could be as 
proud of his ruler as that Italian was of my coun- 
tryman! Alas! we Frenchmen are all made to 
command—or at least we think ourselves so— 
and we are insulted by one who says to us, 
‘Serve and obey.” Nowadays, in France, we 
find all Don Juans and no Leporellos. 

** After strenuous exertions upon my part to 
recall to Leporello’s mind the important question 
whether he had ever seen the true Duval, pass- 
ing under thé name of Marigny—whether she 
had not presented herself to his master at Vien- 
na or elsewhere —he rubbed his forehead, and 
drew from it these reminiscences : 

***On the day that his Excellency’ (Leporello 
generally so styled his master—‘ Excellency,’ 
as you are aware, is the title an Italian would 
give te Satan if taking his wages) ‘ told me that 
la petite Marigny was no more he had received 
previously a lady veiled and mantled, whom I 
did not recognize as any one I had seen before, 
but I noticed her way of carrying herself—haugh- 
tily—her head thrown back; and I thought to 
myself, that lady is one of his grandes dames. 
She did call again two or three times, never an- 
nouncing her name; then she did not re-appear. 
She might be Madame Duval—I can’t say.’ 

***But did you never hear his Excellency 
speak of the real Duval after that time ?’ 

*** No—non mi ricordo—I don’t remember.’ 

***Nor of some living Madame Marigny, 
though the real one was dead ?’ 

***Stop—I do recollect; not that he ever 
named such a person to me, but that I have 
posted letters for him to a Madame Marigny— 
oh yes—even years after the said petite Marigny 
was dead; and once I did venture to say, “* Par- 
don me, Eccellenza, but may I ask if that poor 
lady is really dead, since I have to prepay this 
letter to her?” ‘*Oh!” said he, ** Madame Ma- 
rigny! Of course the one you know is dead, 
but there are others of the same name; this 
lady is of my family. Indeed, her house, though 
noble in itself, recognizes the representative of 


secrecy. 





acknowledge and serve any one who branches 
out of my own tree.”’ 

‘*A day after this last conversation on the 
subject Leporello said to me, ‘ My friend, you 
certainly have some interest in ascertaining what 
became of the lady who took the name of Ma- 
rigny’ (I state this frankly, monsieur, to show 
how difficult even for one so prudent as I am to 
beat about a bush long but what you let people 
know the sort of bird you are in search of). 

*** Well,’ said I, ‘she does interest me. I 
knew something of that Victor de Mauléon, 
whom his Excellency did not wish to quarrel 
with, and it would be a kindly act to her rela- 
tion if one could learn what became of Louise 
Duval.’ 

“**T can put you on the way of learning all 
that his Excellency was likely to have known 
of her through correspondence. I have often 
heard him quote, with praise, a saying so clever 
that it might have been Italian, ‘‘ Never write, 
never burn”—that is, never commit yourself by 
a letter—keep all letters that could put others 
in your power. All the letters he received were 
carefully kept and labeled. I sent them to his 
son in four large trunks. His son, no doubt, 
has them still.’ 

** Now, however, I have exhausted my budget. 
I arrived at Paris last night. I strongly advise 
you to come hither at once, if you still desire to 
prosecute your search. 

** You, monsieur, can do what I could not 
venture to do; you can ask the son of Don Juan 
if amidst the correspondence of his father, which 
he may have preserved, there be any signed Ma- 
rigny or Duval—any, in short, which can throw 
light on this very obscure complication of cir- 
cumstances. A grand seigneur would naturally 
be more complaisant to a man of your station 
than he would be to an agent of police. Don 
Juan’s son, inheriting his father’s title, is Mon- 
sieur le Marquis de Rochebriant. And permit 
me to add that at this moment, as the journals 
doubtless inform you, all Paris resounds with 
the rumor of coming war, and Monsieur de 
Rochebriant, who is, as I have ascertained, now 
in Paris, it may be difficult to find any where 
on earth a month or two hence. I have the hon- 
or, with profound consideration, etc., etc., 

**T, RENARD.” 


The day after the receipt of this letter Graham 
Vane was in Paris. 





CHAPTER II. 


AmoneG things indescribable is that which is 
called ** Agitation” in Paris—‘** Agitation” with- 
out riot or violence—showing itself by no disor- 
derly act, no turbulent outburst. Perhaps the 
cafés are more crowded; passengers in the 
streets stop each other more often, and converse 
in small knots and groups; yet, on the whole, 
there is little externally to show how loudly the 
heart of Paris is beating. A traveler may be 
passing through quiet iandscapes, unconscious 
that a great battle is going on some miles off, 
but if he will stop and put his ear to the ground 
he will recognize, by a certain indescribable vi- 
bration, the voice of the cannon. 

But at Paris an acute observer need not stop 
and put his ear to the ground; he feels within 
himself a vibration—a mysterious inward sym- 
pathy which communicates to the individual a 
conscious thrill—when the passions of the mul- 
titude are stirred, no matter how silently. 

Tortoni’s café was thronged when Duplessis 
and Frederic Lemercier entered it. It was in 
vain to order breakfast; no table was vacant 
either within the rooms or under the awnings 
without. 

But they could not retreat so quickly as they 
had entered. On catching sight of the financier 
several men rose and gathered round him, eager- 
ly questioning : 

**What do you think, Duplessis? Will any 
insult to France put a drop of warm blood into 
the frigid veins of that miserable Ollivier ?” 

**It is not yet clear that France has been in- 
sulted, messieurs,” replied Duplessis, phlegmat- 
ically. 

**Bah! Not insulted! The very nomination 
of a Hohenzollern to the crown of Spain was an 
insult. What would you have more ?” 

**T tell you what it is, Duplessis,” said the 
Vicomte de Brézé, whose habitual light good 
temper seemed exchanged for insolent swagger— 
**T tell you what it is: your friend, the Emper- 
or, has no more courage than a chicken. He is 
grown old and infirm and lazy; he knows that 
he can’t even mount on horseback. But if, be- 
fore this day week, he has not declared war on 
the Prussians, he will be lucky if he can get off 
as quietly as poor Louis Philippe did under 
shelter of his umbrella, and ticketed ‘ Schmidt.’ 
Or could you not, M. Duplessis, send him back 
to London in a bill of exchange ?” 

‘** For a man of your literary repute, M. le Vi- 
comte,” said Duplessis, ‘* you indulge in a strange 
profusion of metaphors. But, pardon me, I came 
here to breakfast, and I can not remain to quar- 
rel. Come, Lemercier, let us take our chance 
of a cutlet at the Trois F'réres.” 

** Fox! Fox!” cried Lemercier, whistling to a 
poodle that had followed him into the café, and, 
frightened by the sudden movement and lond 
voices of the Aabitués, had taken refuge under 
the table. 

** Your dog is poltron,” said De Brézé; “ call 
him Nap.” 

At this stroke of humor there was a general 
laugh, in the midst of which Duplessis escaped, 
and Frederic, having discovered and caught his 
dog, followed with that animal tenderly clasped 
in his arms. 

**T would not lose Fox for a great deal,” said 
Lemercier, with effusion; ‘‘a pledge of love and 
fidelity from an English lady the most distin- 








mine as its head, and | am too bon prince not to 
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Duplessis smiled grimly. ‘*‘ What a thorough 
bred Parisian you are, my dear Frederic, I =. 
lieve if the trump of the last angel were sound 
ing, the Parisians would be divided into twa estes 
one would be singing the Marseillaise, and pa 
rading the red flag ; the other would be shrugeles 
their shoulders, and saying, ‘ Bah! as if /e Bon 
Dieux would have the bad taste to injure Paris— 
the Seat of the Graces, the School of the Arts 
the Fountain of Reason, the Eye of the World.’ 
and so be found by the destroying angel caressing 
poodles and making bons mots about les femmes ® 
** And quite right too,” said Lemercier com. 
placently. ‘‘ What other people in the ‘world 
could retain lightness of heart under circum. 
stances so unpleasant? But why do you take 
things so solemnly? Of course there will be war 
—idle now to talk of explanations and excuses 
When a Frenchman says, ‘I am insulted,’ he jg 
not going to be told that he is not insulted. He 
means fighting and not apologizing. But what 
if there be war? Our brave soldiers beat the 
Prussians—take the Rhine—return to Paris coy. 
ered with laurels—a new Boulevard de Berlin 
eclipses the Boulevard Sebastopol. By-the-way 
Duplessis, a Boulevard de Berlin will be a good 
speculation—better than the Rue de Louvier, 
Ah! is not that my English friend, Grarm. 
Varn?” Here quitting the arm of Duplessis, Le. 
mercier stopped a gentleman who was about to 
pass him unnoticing. ‘‘ Bonjour, mon ami, how 
long have you been at Paris ?” 

**T only arrived last evening,” answered Gra- 
ham, ‘‘and my stay may be so short that it is a 
piece of good luck, my dear Lemercier, to meet 
with you, and exchange a cordial shake of the 
hand.” 

‘** We are just going to breakfast at the Trois 
Fréres—Duplessis andI. Pray join us.” 

**With great pleasure.—Ah! Monsieur Du- 
plessis, I shall be glad to hear from you that 
the Emperor will be firm enough to check the 
advances of that martial fever which, to judge 
by the persons I meet, seems to threaten de- 
lirium.” 

Duplessis looked very keenly at Graham's face 
as he replied, slowly: ‘‘The English, at least, 
ought to know that when the Emperor by his 
last reforms resigned his personal authority for 
constitutional monarchy, it ceased to be a ques. 
tion whether he could or could not be firm in 
matters that belonged to the Cabinet and the 
Chambers. I presume that if Monsieur Glad- 
stone advised Queen Victoria to deciare war upon 
the Emperor of Russia, backed by a vast major- 
ity in Parliament, you would think me very ig- 
norant of constitutional monarchy and Parlia- 
mentary government if I said, ‘I hope Queen 
Victoria will resist that martial fever.’” 

‘**You rebuke me very fairly, M. Duplessis, if 
you can show me that the two cases are analo- 
gous; but we do not understand in England 
that, despite his last reforms, the Emperor has 
so abnegated his individual ascendency that his 
will, clearly and resolutely expressed, would not 
prevail in his Council and silence opposition in 
the Chambers. Is itso? I ask for information.” 

The three men were walking on toward the 
Palais Royal side by side while this conversa- 
tion proceeded. 

«That all depends,” replied Duplessis, ‘‘ upon 
what may be the increase of popular excitement 
at Paris. If it slackens, the Emperor, no doubt, 
could turn to wise account that favorable pause 
in the fever. But if it continues to swell, and 
Paris cries, ‘ War,’ in a voice as loud as it cried 
te Louis Philippe, ‘ Revolution,’ do you think 
that the Emperor could impose on his ministers 
the wisdom of peace? His ministers would be 
too terrified by the clamor to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of opposing it—they would resign. 
Where is the Emperor to find another Cabinet? 
—a peace Cabinet? What and who are the ora- 
tors for peace? Whata handful! Who? Gam- 
betta, Jules Favre, avowed Republicans. Would 
they even accept the post of ministers to Louis 
Napoleon? If they did, would not their first 
step be the abolition of the empire? Napoleon 
is, therefore, so far a constitutional monarch in 
the same sense as Queen Victoria that the pop- 
ular will in the country (and in France in such 
matters Paris is the country) controls the Cham- 
bers, controls the Cabinet ; and against the Cab- 
inet the Emperor could not contend, I say noth- 
ing of the army—a power in France unknown 
to you in England, which would certainly fra- 
ternize with no peace party. If war is pro- 
claimed, let England blame it if she will—she 
can’t lament it more than I should—but let En- 
gland blame the nation; let her blame, if she 
please, the form of the government which rests 
upon popular suffrage, but do not let her blame 
our sovereign more than the French would blame 
her own, if compelled by the conditions on which 
she holds her crown to sign a declaration of 
war which vast majorities in a Parliament just 
elected, and a council of ministers whom she 
could not practically replace, enforced upon her 
will.” 

‘*Your observations, M. Duplessis, impress 
me strongly, and add to the deep anxieties with 
which, in common with all my countrymen, I re- 
gard the menacing aspect of the present hour. 
Let us hope the best. Our government, I know, 
is exerting itself to the utmost verge of its pow- 
er to remove every just ground of offense that 
the unfortunate nomination of a German prince 
to the Spanish throne could not fail to have given 
to French statesmen.” 

‘“*T am glad you concede that such a nomina- 
tion was a just ground of offense,” said Lemert- 
cier, rather bitterly, ‘‘for I have met English- 
men who asserted that France had no right to re 
sent any choice of a sovereign that Spain might 
make.” J 

‘* Englishmen in general are not very reflective 
politicians in foreign affairs,” said Graham ; ~ but 
those who are must see that France could not, 
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— 
cordon of hostile states being drawn around her 
on all sides—Germany, in itself so formidable 
since the field of Sadowa, on the east; a German 
rince in the southwest ; the not improbable al- 
jiance between Prussia and the Italian kingdom, 
already so alienated from the France to which it 
owed so much. If England would be uneasy 
were a great maritime power possessed of Ant- 
werp, how much more uneasy might France just- 
ly be if Prussia could add the armies of Spain to 
those of Germany, and launch them both upon 
France? But that cause of alarm is over—the 
Hohenzollern is withdrawn. Let us hope for the 
best.” 

The three men had now seated themselves at 
a table in the Trois Fréres, and Lemercier vol- 
unteered the task of inspecting the menu and or- 
dering the repast, still keeping guard on Fox. 

‘¢ Observe that man,” said Duplessis, pointing 
toward a gentleman who had just entered ; “‘ the 
other day he was the popular hero—now, in the 
excitement of threatened war, he is permitted to 
order his bifteck uncongratulated, uncaressed. 
Such is fame at Paris !—here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. - 

«* How did the man become famous ?” 

“ He is a painter, and refused a decoration— 
the only French painter who ever did.” 

** And why refuse ?” 

«‘ Because he is more stared at as the man 
who refused than he would have been as the man 
whoaccepted. Ifeverthe Red Republicans have 
their day, those among them most certain of hu- 
man condemnation will be the coxcombs who 
have gone mad from the desire of human ap- 
plause. ; 

‘“You are a profound philosopher, M. Du- 
plessis.” 

“*T hope not; I have an especial contempt for 
philosophers. Pardon me a moment—lI see a 
man to whom I would say a word or two.” 

Duplessis crossed over to another table to 
speak to a middle-aged man of somewhat re- 
markable countenance, with the red ribbon in his 
button-hole, in whom Graham recognized an ex- 
minister of the Emperor, differing from most of 
those at that day in his Cabinet, in the reputa- 
tion of being loyal to his master and courageous 
against a mob. 

Left thus alone with Lemercier, Graham said : 

‘* Pray tell me where I can find your friend the 
Marquis de Rochebriant. I called at his apart- 
ment this morning, and I was told that he had 
gone on some visit into the country, taking his 
valet, and the concierge could not give me his 
address. I thought myself so lucky on meeting 
with you who are sure to know.” 

**No, I do not; it is some days since I saw 
Alain. But Duplessis wiil be sure to know.” 
Here the financier rejoined them. 

* Mon cher, Grarm-Varn wants to know for 
what Sabine shades Rochebriant has deserted the 
‘ fumum opes strepitumque’ of the capital.” 
“Ah! the Marquis is a friend of yours, mon- 
sieur ?” 

**T can scarcely boast that honor, but he is an 
acquaintance whom I should be very glad to see 
again.” 

** At this moment he is at the Duchesse de 
Tarascon’s country-house near Fontainebleau; I 
had a hurried line from him two days ago stating 
that he was going there on her urgent invitation. 
But he may return to-morrow; at all events, he 
dines with me on the 8th, and I shall be charmed 
if you will do me the honor to meet him at my 
house.” 

“Tt is an invitation too agreeable to refuse, 
and I thank you very much for it.” 

Nothing worth recording passed further in con- 
versation between Graham and the two French- 
men. He left them smoking their cigars in the 
garden, and walked homeward by the Rue di 
Rivoli. As he was passing beside the Magasin 
du Louvre he stopped and made way for a lady 
crossing quickly out of the shop toward her car- 
riage at the door. Glancing at him with a slight 
inclination of her head, in acknowledgment of his 
courtesy, the lady recognized his features. 

**Ah, Mr. Vane!” she cried, almost joyfully, 
**you are, then, at Paris, though you have not 
come to see me.” 

“*T only arrived !ast night, dear Mrs. Morley,” 
said Graham, rather embarrassed, ‘‘ and only on 
some matters of business which unexpectedly 
summoned me. My stay will probably be very 
short.” 

**In that case let me rob you of a few minutes 
—no, not rob you even of them; I can take you 
wherever you want to go, and as my carriage 
moves more quickly than you do on foot, I shall 
save you the minutes instead of robbing you of 
them.” 

**You are most kind, but I was only going to 
my hotel, which is close by.” 

**Then you have no excuse for not taking a 
short drive with me in the Ch imps Ely sées. 
Come.” 

Thus bidden, Graham could not civilly dis 
obey. He handed the fair American into her 
carriage, and seated himself by her side. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


“Mr. Vane, I feel as if I had many apologies 
to make for the interest in your life which my 
letter to you so indiscreetly betrayed.” ‘ 

“*Oh, Mrs. Morley! you can not guess how 
deeply that interest touched me.” 

“I should not have presumed so far,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Morley, unheeding the interruption, 
“if I had not been altogether in error as to the 
nature of your sentiments in a certain quarter. 
In this you must blame my American rearing. 
With us there are many flirtations between boys 
and girls which come to nothing; but when in 
my country a man like you meets with a woman 
like Mademoiselle Cicogna there can not be flir- 
tation, His attentions, his looks, his manner, 
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reveal to the eyes of those who care enough for 
him to watch, one of two things—either he cold- 
ly admires and esteems, or he loves with his whole 
heart and soul, a woman worthy to inspire such 
a love. Well, I did watch, and I was absurdly 
mistaken. I imagined that I saw love, and re- 
joiced for the sake of both of you to think so. 
I know that in all countries, our own as well as 
yours, love is so morbidly sensitive and jealous 
that it is always apt to invent imaginary foes to 
itself. Esteem and admiration never do that. 
I thought that some misunderstanding, easily re- 
moved by the intervention of a third person, 
might have impeded the impulse of two hearts 
toward each other, and so I wrote. I had as- 
sumed that you loved—I am humbled to the last 
degree—you only admired and esteemed.” 

** Your irony is very keen, Mrs. Morley, and 
to you it may seem very just.” 

** Don’t call me Mrs. Morley in that haughty 
tone of voice. Can't you talk to me as you would 
talk to a friend? You only esteemed and ad- 
mired—there is an end of it.” 

** No, there is not an end of it,” cried Graham, 
giving way to an impetuosity of passion which 
rarely, indeed, before another escaped his self 
control; *‘the end of it to me is a life out of 
which is ever stricken such love as I could feel 
for woman. To me true love can only come 
once. It came with my first look on that fatal 
face; it has never left me in thought by day, in 
dreams by night. The end of it to me is fare- 
well to all such happiness as the one love of a life 
can promise ; but—” 

** But what?” asked Mrs. Morley, softly, and 
very much moved by the passionate earnestness 
of Graham's voice and words. 

** But.” he continued, with a forced smile, 
‘““we Englishmen are trained to the resistance 
of absolute authority ; we can not submit all the 
elements that make up our being to the sway of 
a single despot. Love is the painter of exist- 
ence ; it should not be its sculptor.” 

**T don’t understand the metaphor.” 

** Love colors our life ; it should not chisel its 
form.” 

‘*My dear Mr. Vane, that is very cleverly 
said, but the human heart is too large and too 
restless to be quietly packed up in an aphorism. 
Do you mean to tell me that if you found you 
had destroyed Isaura Cicogna’s happiness as well 
as resigned your own, that thought would not 
somewhat deform the very shape you would give 
to your life? Is it color alone that your life 
would lose ?” 

** Ah, Mrs. Morley, do not lower your friend 
into an ordinary girl in whom idleness exagger 
ates the strength of any fancy over which it 
dreamily broods. Isaura Cicogna has her oc- 
cupations—her genius—her fame—her career. 
Honestly speaking, I think that in these she will 
find a happiness that no quiet hearth could be 
stow. I willsaynomore. I feel persuaded that 
were we two united I could not make her happy. 
With the irresistible impulse that urges the gen- 
ius of the writer toward its vent in public sym 
pathy and applause, she would chafe if I said, 
* Be content to be wholly mine.’ And if I said 
it not, and felt I had no right to say it, and al- 
lowed the full scope to her natural ambition, 
what then? She would chafe yet more to find 
that i had no fellowship in her aims and ends 
that where I should feel pride I felt humiliation. 
It would be so; I can not help it; ‘tis my nature.” 

**So be it, then. When next year, perhaps, 
you visit Paris, you will be safe from my officious 
interference—lIsaura will be the wife of another.” 

Graham pressed his hand to his heart with the 
sudden movement of one who feels there an 
agonizing spasm. His cheeks, his very lips, were 
bloodless. 

“TI told you,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ that your 
fears of my influence over the happiness of one 
so gifted, and so strong in such gifts, were ground 
you allow that I should be very soon for- 
gotten ?” 

**T allow no such thing; I wish I could. But 
do you know so little of a woman's heart (and in 
maiters of heart I never yet heard that genius 
had a talisman against emotion)—do you know 
so little of a woman's heart as not to know that 
the very moment in which she may accept a mar- 
riage the least fitted to render her happy is that 
in which she lost all hope of happiness in an 
other ?” 

** Is it indeed so?” murmured Graham. “ Ay, 
I can conceive it.” 

** And have you so little comprehension of the 
necessities which that fame, that career to which 
you allow she is impelled by the instincts of gen- 
ius, impose on this girl, young, beautiful, father- 
less, motherless? No matter how pure her life, 
can she guard it from the slander of envious 
tongues? Will not all her truest friends—would 
not you, if you were her brother—press upon her 
by all the arguments that have most weight with 
the woman who asserts independence in her modes 
of life, and yet is wise enough to know that the 
world can only judge of virtue by its shadow— 
reputation—not to dispense with the protection 
which a husband can alone secure? And that 
is why I warn you, if it be yet time, that in re- 
signing your own happiness you may destroy 
Isaura’s. She will wed another, but she will not 
be happy. What a chimera of dread your ego- 
tism as man conjures up! Oh, forsooth! the 
qualities that charm and delight a world are to 
unfit a woman to be helpmate to a man. Fie on 
you !—fie !” 

Whatever answer Graham might have made to 
these impassioned reproaches was here checked. 

Two men on horseback stopped the carriage. 
One was Enguerrand de Vandemar, the other 
was the Algerine Colonel whom we met at the 
supper given at the Maison Dorée by Frederic 
Lemercier. 

** Pardon, Madame Morley,” said Enguer- 
rand; ‘‘but there are symptoms of a mob epi- 
demic a little further up; the fever began at 
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Belleville, and is threatening the health of the 
Champs Elysées. Don't be alarmed—it may be 
nothing, though it may be much. In Paris one 
can never calculate an hour beforehand the exact 
progress of a politico-epidemic fever. At pres- 
ent I say, ‘Bah! a pack of ragged boys, gamins 
de Paris ;’ but my friend the Colonel, twisting 
his moustache en sourient amérement, says, ‘It is 
the indignation of Paris at the apathy of the gov 
ernment ender insult to the honor of France ;’ 
and Heaven only knows how rapidly French ga- 
mins grow into giants when colonels talk about the 
indignation of Paris and the honor of France!” 

** But what has happened?” asked Mrs. Mor- 
ley, turning to the Colonel. 

** Madame,” replied the warrior, ‘‘it is ru 
mored that the King of Prussia has turned his 
back upon the embassador of France, and that 
the pékin who is for peace at any price—M. Ol 
livier—will say to-morrow in the Chamber that 
France submits to a slap in the face.” 

** Please, Monsieur de Vandemar, to tell my 
coachman to drive home,” said Mrs. Morley. 

The carriage turned and went homeward. 
The Colonel lifted his hat, and rode back to see 
what the gamins were about. Enguerrand, who 
had no interest in the gamins, and who looked 
on the Colonel as a bore, rode by the side of the 
carriage. 

““Is there any thing serious in this?” asked 
Mrs. Morley. 

** At this moment, nothing. What it may be 
this hour to-morrow I can not say. Ah, Mon 
sieur Vane, bonjour —I did not recognize you 
at first. Once, in a visit at the chateau of one 
of your distinguished countrymen, I saw two 
game-cocks turned out facing each other: they 
needed no pretext for quarreling—neither do 
France and Prussia; no matter which game 
cock gave the first offense, the two game-cocks 
must have it out. All that Ollivier can do, if 
he be wise, is to see that the French cock has 
his steel spurs as long as the Prussian’s. But 
this I do say, that if Ollivier attempts to put the 
French cock back into its bag, the empire is 
gone in forty-eight hours. ‘That to me is a trifle 

I care nothing for the empire; but that which 
is not a trifle is anarchy and chaos 





setter war 
and the empire than peace and Jules Favre 
Sut let us seize the present hour, Mr. Vane; 
whatever happens to-morrow, shall we dine to- 
gether to-day? Name your restaurant?” 

**T am so grieved,” answered Graham, rous- 
ing himself—‘*I am here only on business, and 
engaged all the evening.” 

** What a wonderful thing is this life of ours!” 
said Enguerrand. ‘* The destiny of France at 
this moment hangs on a thread. I, a French 
man, say to an English friend, ‘ Let us dine—a 
cutlet to-day and a fig for to-morrow ;’ and my 
English friend, distinguished native of a coun 
try with which we have the closest alliance, tells 
me that in this crisis of France he has business 
to attend to! My father is quite right; he a 
cepts the Voltairean philosophy, and cries, Vi- 
vent les indi ffe rents!” 

**My dear M. de Vandemar,” said Graham, 
“‘in every country you will find the same thing 
All individuals massed together constitute pub- 
lic life. Each individual has a life of his own, 
the claims and the habits and the needs of 
which do not suppress his sympathies with pub 
lic life, but imperiously overrule them. Mrs 
Morley, permit me to pull the check-string; | 
get out here.” 

**] like that man,” said Enguerrand, 
continued to ride by the fair American 
language and esprit he is so French.” 

**I used to like him better than you can,” 
answered Mrs, Morley; “but in prejudice and 
stupidity he is so English. As it seems you are 
disengaged, come and partake, pot au feu, with 
Frank and me.” 

**Charmed to do so,” answered the cleverest 
and best bred of all Parisian ons, 
‘but forgive me if I quit you soon. This poor 
France! Entre nous, I am very uneasy about 
the Parisian fever. I must run away after din- 
ner to clubs and cafés to learn the last bulletins.” 

**We have nothing like that French Legiti- 
mist in the States,” said the fair American to 
herself. *‘ unless we should ever be so silly as to 
make Legitimists of the ruined gentlemen of the 
South.” 

Meanwhile Graham Vane went slowly back 
to his apartment. No false excuse had he made 
to Enguerrand: this evening was devoted to M. 
Renard, who told him little he had not known 
before ; but his private life overruled his public, 
and all that night he, professed politician, thought 
sleeplessly, not over the crisis to France, which 
might alter the conditions of Europe, but the 
talk on his private life of that intermeddling 
American woman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tue next day, Wednesday, July 6, com 
menced one of those eras in the world’s history 
in which private life would vainly boast that it 
overrules Life Public. How many private lives 
does such a terrible time influence, absorb, dark- 
en with sorrow, crush into graves ? 

It was the day when the Duc de Gramont ut- 
tered the fatal speech which determined the die 
between peace and war. No one not at Paris 
on that day can conceive the popular enthusiasm 
with which that speech was hailed—the greater 
because the warlike tone of it was not antici- 
pated—because there had been a rumor amidst 
circles the best informed that a speech of pacific 
moderation was to be the result of the Imperial 
Council. Rapturous indeed were the applauses 
with which the sentences that breathed haughty 
defiance were hailed by the Assembly. The la 
dies in the tribune rose with one accord, waving 
their handkerchiefs. Tall, stalwart, dark, with 
Roman features and lofty presence, the Minis- 
ter of France seemed to say with Catiline in 





the fine tragedy, ‘“‘Lo! where I stand I am 
war!” 

Paris had been hungering for some hero of 
the hour—the Duc de Gramont became at once 
raised to that eminence. 

All the journals, save the very few which 
were friendly to peace because hostile to the 
Emperor, resounded with praise not only of the 
speech, but of the speaker. It is with a melan- 
choly sense of amusement that one recalls now 
to mind those organs of public opinion—with 
what romantic fondness they dwelt on the per- 
sonal graces of the man who had at last given 
voice to the chivalry of France—‘‘ The charm- 
ing gravity of his countenance—the mysterious 
expression of his eye!” ‘ 

As the crowd poured from the Chambers, 
Victor de Mauléon and Savarin, who had been 
among the listeners, encountered. 

**No chance for my friends the Orleanists 
now,” said Savarin. ‘‘ You who mock at all 
parties are, I suppose, at heart for the Republic 
an—small chance, too, for that.” 

**I do not agree with you. Violent impulses 
have quick reactions,” 

** But what reaction could shake the Emperor 
after he returns a conqueror, bringing in his 
pocket the left bank of the Rhine ?”’ 

** None—when he does that. Will he do it? 
Does he himself think he will do it? I doubt—’ 

“ Doubt the French army against the Prus 
sian ?” 

“Against the German people united — yes 
very much,” 


jut war will disunite the German people 
Bavaria will surely assist us 
rise against the spoliator 
must shake 
neutrality 7” 


“ 


Hanover will 
Austria at our first 
successes off her present enforced 
You have not been in Germany, and I have 
What yesterday was a Prussian army to-mor 
row will be a German population, far exceed- 
ing our own in numbers, in hardihood of 
in cultivated intellect, in military 
Sut talk of something else. How 
editor—poor Gustave Rameau ?” 

** Still very weak, but on the mend. You may 
have him back in his office soon.” ; 

** Impossible! even in his sick-bed his vanity 
was more vigorous than ever 





discipline. 
is my ex- 


He issued a war 
song, which has gone the rounds of the war jour 
nals, signed by his own name. He must have 
known very well that the name of such a Tyrtaus 
can not reappear as the editor of Le Sens Com 
mun; that in launching his little fire-brand he 
burned all vessels that could waft him back to 
the port he had quitted. But I dare say he has 
done well for his own interests; I doubt if Le 
Sens Commun can much longer hold its ground 
in the midst of the prevalent lunacy 

** What! it has lost its subscribers? Gone off 
in sale already, since it declared for peace ?’ 

** Of course it has; and after the article whicl 
if I live over to night, 
should wonder if it sell enough to cover the cost 


will appear to-morrow, I 


of the print and paper 

** Martyr to principle! I revere, but I do not 
envy thee.” 

‘“Martyrdom is not my ambition. If 
Napoleon be defeated, what then ? 
may be the martyr ; 


Louis 
Perhaps he 
and the Favres and Gam 
bettas may roast their own eggs on the gridiron 
they heat for his Majesty 

Here an English gentleman, who was the very 
able correspondent to a very eminent journal, 
and in that capacity had made acquaintance with 
De Mauléon, joined the two Frenchmen 
rin, however, after an exchange of salutations, 
went his way. 

‘“May I ask a frank answer to a somewhat 
rude question, M. le Vicomte?” said the En 
** Suppose that the Imperial Govern 


Sava 


glishman 
ment had to-day given in their adhesion to the 
peace party, how long would it have been before 
their orators in the Chamber and their organs 
in the press would have said that France was 
governed by po lirons ? 

‘* Probably for most of the twenty-four hours 
tut there are a few who are honest in their con 
victions: of that few 1 am one.” 

** And would have supported the Emperor and 
his government ?” 

** No, monsieur—I do not say that.” 

‘Then the Emperor would have turned many 
friends into enemies, and no enemies into friends.” 

** Monsieur, you in England know that a par- 
ty in opposition is not propitiated when the par 
ty in power steals its measures Ha!—pardon 
me—who is that gentleman, evidently your coun 
tryman, whom I see yonder talking to the sec 
retary of your Embassy ?” 

‘‘He—Mr. Vane—Graham Vane Do you 
not know him? He has been much in Paris 
attached to our Embassy formerly ; a clever man 

much is expected from him. : 

‘“* Ah! I think I have seen him before, but am 
not quite sure. Did you say Vane? I 
knew a Monsieur Vane, a distinguished Parlia 
mentary orator.” 

“That gentleman is his son. 
to be introduced to him?” 

‘Not to day; I am in some hurry 
Victor lifted his hat in parting salutation, and, as 
he walked away, cast at Graham another glance, 
keen and scrutinizing. ‘‘1 have seen that man 
before,” he muttered. ‘‘Where?—when? Can 
it be only a family likeness to the father? No, 
the features are different; the profile is—ha! 

Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb—bat why call himself 
by that name ?—why disguised ?—what can he 
have to do with poor Louise? Bah!—these are 
not questions I can think of now. This war 

this war. Can it yet be prevented? How it 
will prostrate all the plans my ambition so care 
fully schemed! Oh!—at least, if I were but in 
the Chambre. Perhaps I yet may be before the 
war is ended. The Clavignys have great inter- 
est in their department.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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- A SEVILLE INSURGENT, 2. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 


In this series of sketches the artist has depict 
ed some leading features of the conflict in the 
south of Spain between the troops of the Madrid 
government and the unruly Federalists, or, as 
they call At Seville 
in particular the contest between the insurgents 
and the troops was most severe. The Cantonal- 
ists possessed sixty cannon, with which they de- 
fended the numerous barricades that they had 
constructed within the city, and one of which, 
situated close to the famous cathedral of the 
town, forms the subject of illustration No, 2. 


themselves, Cantonalists 


BARRICADE 
6. A MURCIAN INSURGENT, 7. 
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| now celebrated Vitoria 


CLOSE TO THI 


GENERAL CONTRERAS, 


The first sketch portrays a Seville insurgent in 
all his war-pajnt, General Pierrarn, 
whose portrait is represented in No. 3, was com- 
mander of the Seville insurgents, who, escaping 
when the town surrendered, crossed over to Por- 
tugal, where he was captured by the authorities, 
and taken to Lisbon. Sketch No. 5 takes us 
to Valencia, and represents the Serrano Gate, 
which, to do them justice, the insurgents stoutly 
defended before succumbing to the more highly 
disciplined and better forces of General Mar- 
TINEZ OAMPOS. 

The two vessels in illustration No. 
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and Aldmanza, which 
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GENERAL PIERRARD. 4. SPANISH SOLDIER. 5. 


IN SPAIN, 


bombarded Almeria for refusing to pay General 
CONTRERAS an contribution toward 
the expenses of the insurrection. They were 
subsequently taken possession of by the Ger- 
man frigate Friedrich Carl, and were for some 
time subsequent to their capture in charge of 
an English frigate off the city of Cartagena. 
Of these two vessels the Vitoria is the more 
important, being one of the finest ships in ‘the 
Spanish navy. She is armor-plated, and pos- 
sesses twenty-three guns, and engines of 1000 
harse-power. 


enormous 


The Almanza carries forty-eight 
guns, and engines of 600 horse-power, and al- 


| though not armor-plated, is reckoned a fighting 





THE GATE OF SERRANO, VALENCIA, 


8. THE INSURGENT FRIGATES, ‘‘ VITORIA” AND ‘‘ ALMANZA,” 


THE CIVIL WAR 


of the 
however, th: 


| vessel first class. It is not probable, 
t the insurgents will do much with 
their naval acquisitions 

Sketch No. 7 is the portrait of General Con- 
TRERAS, who has been regarded as the leading 
spirit of the insurrection. Having failed to effect 
any thing with his fleet, owing to the interference 
of the foreign men-of-war, he attempted to march 
directly on Madrid, hoping by a bold coup de 
guerre to capture that city and proclaim the new 
government in the capital of the country. His 
utter rout by the republican troops defeated his 
design and brought him into disgrace with his 
own faction. 
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bombarded Almeria for refusing to pay General 
CONTRERAS an enormous contribution 
the expenses of the insurrection. 
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